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HE Bolshevists and the Fascists, if they 
chose, could certainly make out of the 
present political state of Europe a strong 

debating case for their abandonment of the ordinary 
methods of democracy. For of the five leading States 
in Europe, only Russia and Italy possess Governments 
whose tenure of office is worth a month’s purchase. 
Even the American Government is hardly likely to 
survive the present year. In Germany, France and 
Great Britain the working of democracy, with its endless 
parties and groups, has led to deadlock. In France 
M. Herriot, if he takes office, will probably be supported 
at first by a clear majority of the Chamber, but it will 
be a composite, unstable majority at best. Its unani- 
mity in the fight with M. Millerand has served, rather 
conveniently perhaps, to divert attention from the 
study of detailed programmes and the revelation of 
the differences which are likely to appear within it 
when the Presidential problem is settled. Dr. Marx, 
in Germany, is in very much the same position. In 
Great Britain the situation is more satisfactory, for the 
deadlock relates almost wholly to internal politics and 
cannot appreciably affect our relations with other 
countries. Mr. MacDonald may be turned out of 
office at any moment; but the foreign policy which 
he has pursued—and which in its main lines he 
inherited from his predecessor—will be continued with- 
out change or qualification by his successor, whoever 
that may be. Upon foreign questions British opinion 
just now is almost unanimous, and quite stable. 
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As much might almost be said of French opinion, 
but not quite, because in France the common view 
is not as yet so clearly defined. Mr. MacDonald will 





certainly not be dismissed from office on any foreign 
issue, but M. Herriot might be—if, for instance, he 
appeared to be yielding, wisely or unwisely, on points 
which M. Poincaré and his friends could represent as 
vital to the safety of France. But it is in Germany 
that the real difficulty lies. There is no doubt that 
there is a majority in the Reichstag in favour of accept- 
ing the Dawes Report; but there is very much doubt 
whether upon that majority there can be founded a 
Government strong enough to put the report into 
operation. One may object, indeed for our part we 
strongly object, to many of Signor Mussolini’s methods, 
but it cannot be denied that if Germany had a Mussolini 
(or even a Lenin!), the European situation at this 
moment would be vastly simplified. Signor Mussolini 
can do what he says he will do, and so for quite other 
reasons can Mr. MacDonald, but it is not quite certain 
that M. Herriot will be able to give effect to his own 
policy, and still less certain that Dr. Marx will be able 
to give effect to any policy at all. There is no doubt 
that all Europe desires a settlement, and will accept 
the Dawes Report as its basis; but can a group of 
‘minority ” Governments, with limited powers of 
bargaining, come to any firm agreement embodying 
the common will of their peoples ? That, at the present 
moment, is the main question awaiting an answer, 
and we confess frankly that we cannot guess whether 
the answer will be “‘ Yes” or “ No.” 
* * * 

The situation in Germany is very grave indeed. 
It is difficult to find words to describe the crescendo, one 
can only say that it appears to be graver than ever 
before. Failing a settlement Dr. Schacht cannot for long 
support his Rentenmark currency, and when that goes 
all is gone. Thereafter it would probably be possible 
only for foreigners—the bankers of London and New 
York—to establish a currency in which the German 
people would have faith. It might possibly even be 
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necessary to introduce a sterling or dollar currency 
to tide over the next few years. Meanwhile, there 
would be chaos, and it would not be possible for the 
Dawes Report or any other plan of settlement to be put 
into operation. German industry would be paralysed— 
as it almost is at present, by the restriction of credit 
necessary for the preservation of the Rentenmark— 
and very probably there would be a Nationalist 
coup d@’état, which would destroy for a time at least any 
prospect of settlement. Of these dangers Dr. Marx is 
evidently aware, as he showed in his speech to the 
Reichstag on Wednesday, and so also, we suppose, are 
most of the German political leaders, but they are in 
the grip of their groups and of their group pledges, and 
it is not certain that they can avoid falling into the 
abyss, even though they may fall into it with their eyes 
open. The machinery of democratic government is 
certainly as yet by no means perfect. In no country in 
the world can the people really govern. If they could 
our main problems might quickly be solved. 


2 * * 


The situation in Roumania is, as we write, still 
wrapped in obscurity. The air is, of course, full of 
rumours—the principal one being that General Averescu 
marched on Bukarest last Tuesday at the head of 
50,000 peasants and turned out the Government. 
Nobody in Europe can say yet whether this is true or 
false ; for communications with Roumania have been 
cut off for some days. There is no doubt, however, 
that affairs are in a critical state. The country was 
already in a mood of violent discontent, when its 
excitement was raised to fever pitch by the recent 
explosions at the Arsenal. The Bratianu Government 
has long been an object of detestation; the outcry 
against its tyranny, its incompetence and its corruption 
has not been merely the voice of a partisan opposition, 
but the voice of the nation. Whether this camarilla 
has actually fallen is, as we have said, uncertain. But, 
if it has not, it cannot last long. What will succeed 
it is, again, a matter of uncertainty. General Averescu 
enjoyed great popularity as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Roumanian Army, but he lost a good deal of it 
during his Premiership in 1920 and 1921, and he has 
lost more of it since. There are powerful sections of 
the opposition which are not at all likely to accept him 
as the saviour of his people—either @ /a Mussolini (he 
has just returned from a visit to that Great Master), 
or on any other footing. However, he is not the only 
man in Roumania, and there seems at last a chance of 
an honest and democratic government which will find 
remedies for the internal and external troubles of the 
country. The democratic leaders are confident that 
they can settle the Bessarabian dispute with Russia, 
and we hope they are right. We do not believe the 
rumour, by the way, that Trotsky has publicly proposed 
the seizure of Bessarabia as a “ first step ’’ towards 


Constantinople. 
* * 


The Japanese Government has addressed Washington 
on the subject of the exclusion law in a Note which 
reviews the question of Japanese immigration since 
1908, when the Gentlemen's Agreement as to the 
keeping out of Japanese labourers was made. Japan 
argues that the new law violates also the commercial 
treaty of 1911, and is in any case an unendurable 
affront to the Japanese nation. President Coolidge, 
when signing the Bill, intimated that it must not be 
taken as showing any diminution of America’s admira- 
tion and cordial friendship for Japan—a remark not 
calculated to ease a situation which, to some European 
Governments, looks quite alarming. The panic action 
of Congress in this matter has been condemnec| in the 
better part of the American Press, but the Japanese issue 
will not be allowed to appear on the party platforms 
this month, since .both Republicans and Democrats 





must appeal for their support to the electorate of the 
Pacific States. Congress adjourns this week for the 
summer, and the Republican Convention meets at 
Cleveland for the nomination, as everybody anticipates, 
of Mr. Coolidge as presidential candidate. This week 
he has surrendered on the tax-exemption Bill, the 
Administration’s most important measure, while he has 
suffered at the hands of the Senate a further humiliation 
over the question of America’s adhesion to the World 
Court. Mr. Coolidge, like his predecessor, sees in the 
Court a means whereby the isolation of America might 
be formally ended, without reviving the troublesome 
question of the League. The Diehard Republican 
Senators believe that isolation is good for one more 
election. 
* * * 

The debate on the financial resolution preceding 
Mr. Wheatley’s Housing Bill has left the public in a 
state of some confusion. No division was challenged 
by either Liberals or Conservatives, and the resolution 
was therefore carried without opposition, after Mr. 
Wheatley had accepted a curious amendment enabling 
subsidies to be withheld in the absence of adequate 
arrangements for the supply of men or materials, 
The effect of the amendment, if it has any effect at all, 
is not clear. But the principal ambiguity is in respect 
of the duration of the proposed housing programme. 
Both Mr. Wheatley ot Mr. Greenwood stated that 
the full fifteen years’ programme was essential to 
their scheme, whereas their critics urged that the 
refusal of the local authorities to give any pledge of 
continuous building practically destroyed the guarantee. 
Mr. Wheatley answered by referring to his power under 
the 1919 Act to build in default of action by a local 
authority, but he did not explain how he could both 
use this power and keep his —- to the local authori- 
ties that failure to build should not involve a charge 
on the rates. Presumably this and other points will 
be cleared up when the Bill is produced. Until the 
text is before us, we are compelled to suspend judgment. 
Most of the critics this week fastened on two points, 
urging that the provisions for augmentation of labour 
were inadequate, and that there were no safeguards 
against a rise in the price of materials. The second 
point is presumably dealt with in the promised anti- 

rofiteering Bill. As to the former, it is surely clear 
oe now that mass dilution of labour in the building 
industry is quite unworkable, and that Mr. Wheatley 
is on the right lines in aiming at a steady and pro- 
gressive increase in the number of skilled craftsmen. 
His scheme will secure this, if the fifteen years’ guarantee 
holds firm. If that goes, neither his plan nor any other 
will get the men or the houses that are needed. The 
Conservative attempt at once to limit the programme 
to three years and to extend the scope of dilution 1s 
an absurd demand to eat the cake and have it at the 
same time. 

* * * 

Bristol and the Forest of Dean are both very small 
coalfields, but the repudiation by the owners in both 
districts of the new national agreement may well 
create a serious situation. These groups of owners, 
we understand, took part in the negotiations which 
led up to the agreement, and were parties to it through 
the Mining Association of Great Britain. Yet, It 
appears, they have now posted notices refusing to 
pay the new rates of wages and announcing that the 
old rates will continue. Both the miners and the 
owners are clearly bound to take this matter up 
nationally, for if the agreement is repudiated in one 
district it will lose its sanction in others. The coal- 
fields in question have been, we believe, seriously 
depressed, and the owners are threatening to close 
some or all of the pits rather than pay the new rates 
agreed upon. If this is more than a threat, the sooner 
they act upon it the better, for it is better to close 4 
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few poor pits than to jeopardise the whole agreement 
that has been reached. ut, if the pits are closed, 
it will be for the community to enquire whether this 
action is really necessary on economic grounds, or 
whether by unification these districts cannot be made 
to pay the full cost of working under proper conditions. 
The Bristol and Forest of Dean miners must not be 
thrown out of work, or driven to accept starvation 
wages, because the pits are being run on an antiquated 
system, or under uneconomic conditions of divided 
ownership. And the whole national agreement must 
on no account be jeopardised by a refusal to carry it 
out on the part of some of the districts. The Mining 
Association of Great Britain has signed the agreement 
on behalf of all its members, and on it rests the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the terms are carried everywhere 
into effect. 
* *” eS 

The Liberal Bill, designed under certain conditions to 
give the agreements of Joint Industrial Councils the 
force of law, received its second reading last Friday, 
almost without opposition, save from a few left-wing 
Labour Members. There is a general desire in Labour, 
as well as Liberal circles, to make the “ Whitley” 
machinery effective by the grant of all reasonable powers. 
But a careful study both of Hansard and of the Bill 
itself leaves us largely in the dark as to its real intentions 
and probable effects, which were hardly touched on inan 
unusually empty debate. For example, it is not clear 
whether rates of wages and conditions fixed by agree- 
ment on a Whitley Council are to become binding as 
minima or as maxima for the trade as a whole. If a 
particular employer is prepared to pay better than his 
colleagues, is the Bill designed to prevent him from 
doing so? As it stands, we fear it might be so inter- 
preted in the courts. Or again, if it becomes law, will a 
strike for terms better than those endorsed by the 
Whitley Council become illegal, and to what penalties 
will strike action give rise ? Will penalties lie, if at all, 
against the individual strikers or against the Union 
concerned ? None of these questions was made clear 
in the debate ; yet on them, and others like them, it 
depends whether the Bill ought to be supported or 
opposed. For our part, we can see a good case for 
making Whitley Council agreements enforceable as 
minima on the trade as a whole; but we are strongly 
opposed to any provision which might prevent a good 
employer from giving better wages, or better conditions, 
than the trade as a whole may be ready to accept. 

* . * 

Two distinct railway crises have develo during 
the week. The Associated Society of omotive 
Engineers and Firemen has threatened a national 
strike, on the ground that the terms secured after 
the strike of January are being violated in the spirit, 
if not in the letter as well. The men allege that the 
new system of classification is working so as to prevent 
them from getting the standard rate, and they also 
demand the restitution of the “‘ guaranteed Sunday.” 
It is difficult to say at present how serious is the likeli- 
hood of trouble on a large scale. The grievances have 

en brewing ever since the settlement of the last 
strike, and the men are certainly restive. It is not 
nown how far the companies are likely to meet the 
claim, or what will be the attitude of the drivers 
organised in the rival Union, the N.U.R. Mr. Thomas's 
Union throughout opposed the January strike, and 
the two bodies are now on very bad terms. This 
may make the drivers pause before taking drastic 
action, but it may, on the other hand, aggravate the 
position. The public can only wait and see. The 
other strike, called for Thursday morning, is a purely 
unofficial movement among the N.U.R. members 


cmployed in the repair shops of the London Electric 
and Great Western Railways, and in the power-house 
at Lots Road. 


If the power-house stops, London 





Underground traffic will be disorganised; but both 
the N.U.R. and the Electrical Trades Union are strongly 
against the strike, and it seems doubtful if, ae 
these conditions, there can be more than a very in- 
complete stoppage. The N.U.R. has now in preparation 
a national programme for railway shopmen, of whom 
the strikers are a section; and it has issued a strong 
protest against rank-and-file action likely to prejudice 
the success of the impending national movement. 
* * x 


An Irish correspondent writes: Limerick was the 
first trial of strength in a rural constituency ; and the 
victory of the Treatyite candidate was a heavy blow to 
the Republicans, who had put their last ounce ofstrength 
into the fight in the confident hope that the pressure 
of hard times on the farmers, and the general resentment 
aroused by the Government’s drastic campaign to 
recover arrears of rates and land annuities, would turn 
the scale in their favour. In all the areas the Cumann 
na nGaedheal candidate kept the lead, but in spite of the 
efforts of an army of orators and canvassers over 40 per 
cent. of the voters refused to take the trouble to mark a 
ballot paper. No doubt it is true that these people, 
if they have a preference, are in favour of the Free 
State, but they are determined to run no risks for it, 
and any violent swing of opinion amongst active 
politicians would merely change them from apathetic 
Treatyites into equally apathetic anti-Treatyites. It 
was probably the assumption that this inertia on the 
part of voters is likely to increase that led the new 
Bishop of Clonfert to predict the speedy return of the 
Republicans to power. With Dr. Dignam the wish is 
admittedly father to the thought, and his views are 
notoriously not shared by other members of the Hier- 
archy. The fact that a prelate has at last ranged him- 
self on their side will, however, make excellent propa- 
ganda for the Republicans, who have not the slightest 
intention of accepting the Bishop of Clonfert’s stipu- 
lation that until the majority have been converted by 
a methods the authority of the Free State must 

recognised. 
* * 

The Bishop of Clonfert, like most of our politicians 

of all parties, takes it for granted that our salvation 
depends upon the completeness of the victory of one 
political section or the other. ‘‘ Morally, economically, 
and even nationally,” wails Dr. Dignam, “ we are on 
an inclined plane slipping gradually but surely into the 
abysmal pit of confusion and disorder.’ Our plight 
is not due to limitations upon independence contained 
in the Treaty, nor would it be remedied, as Dr. Dignam 
imagines, were we all to decide to-morrow to stand by 
the Republic. Changes in the form of government will 
not suffice in themselves to eradicate our inveterate 
love of factionism, and our habit of developing minor 
differences into frantic vendettas, vices that did more 
to wreck every political movement in the past than 
English intrigue or coercion, and which the horrors 
and bloodshed of the last two years have intensified a 
thousandfold. Experience and education offer the 
only hope of better things, but too many of us make it a 
virtue that we decline to learn from the first, and the 
Free State, so far, has done little or nothing to provide 
facilities for the second. It is not alone in politics that 
we are handicapped by our refusal to face unpleasant 
facts. When Juno and the Paycock, the Abbey success 
recently noticed in these columns, was presented last 
week at the Cork Palace the management insisted that 
the heroine, instead of being betrayed, should be legally 
married and then deserted by her husband. These 
changes ruined Mr. O’Casey’s tragedy, but this was a 
small price to pay for asserting the great principle that 
even if children are born out of wedlock in Ireland, the 
Irish theatre must be no party to smirching the purity 
of Irish womanhood by permitting an unmarried mother 
to appear on the stage. 
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WAGES IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 
M R. NOEL BUXTON’S Agricultural Wages Bill 


received its second reading on Monday by 

the narrow majority of thirty-one votes. 
That is to say, there was a practically solid Conservative 
vote against the Bill in a fairly full House. The 
Opposition admitted that wages were too low, for 
they could do nothing else. But they were quite 
decided in holding that the Government’s proposal to 
raise wages was altogether on the wrong lines. They 
dwelt on the inability of the industry to afford a living 
wage, and at the same time sang the praises of a purely 
local system of wage adjustment as the alternative 
to the Bill. The argument is unconvincing, for, if 
local adjustments are needed in order to keep costs 
within the industry’s ability to pay, it seems a little 
inconsistent to urge the sunerior merits of the local 
system in raising wages. It is not hard to conclude 
on which point the emphasis really lies. 

Mr. Buxton’s speech was largely devoted to a plain 
outline of the facts. Wages vary from place to place. 
According to Mr. Buxton, more than two-thirds of the 
adult male farm labourers are getting less than 30s. 
a week. Mr. A. W. Ashby recently estimated the 
average wage at 28s., including the northern counties, 
where earnings are on a higher level. The Agricultural 
Workers’ Union puts the average at about 26s., while 
the Minister states that nearly a quarter of the adult 
men are getting 25s. or less. Whatever may be the 
exact figure, it is clear that real wages are below the 
pre-war level, which was admittedly quite inadequate 
to sustain a decent standard of life. Mr. Buxton 
showed from certain budgets collected that “an 
ordinary family can afford for food only three-half- 
pence per meal per head.” That means starvation 
wages. 

Already these conditions are producing physical 
deterioration. Mr. Buxton told the House that tuber- 
culosis is on the increase in the country districts. The 
Medical Officer of Health for Devonshire states that 
“now you find in many of the county schools the 
children, except the children of farmers, are pale- 
faced and anaemic looking, with eyes lacking lustre, 
under-sized, under-fed and sad faced.’”” No wonder. 
Many of them are being slowly starved. In parts of 
Wiltshire, adult labourers are getting only a pound 
a week. 

It is impossible for the community to allow this 
human sacrifice to go on. Rural wages must be raised, 
and raised at once, and no pleading of poverty by the 
farmers must be allowed to prevent that. No one 
else has a right to take a single penny out of the industry 
while such conditions continue, and no section of 
society can avoid its share of the responsibility for 
permitting them. Therefore, unless there is another 
way, as sure and speedy as Mr. Buxton’s, of raising 
rural wages, the Agricultural Wages Bill must pass, 
and that without delay. Of course, there is another 
way suggested; but it will not bear examination. 
The Farmers’ Union, while it admits that wages are 
too low, pleads for a continuance of the present system 
of voluntary conciliation boards in the various districts, 
with only the change that agreements reached by these 
boards shall in all cases be registered and so made 
binding on all farmers in the districts concerned. 
At present registration is optional. This is mere 
playing with the problem. There are sixty-three 
conciliation boards at present in existence—on paper; 
but only fourteen of them have any agreements at all, 





either voluntary or compulsory, now in operation, 
In nearly four areas out of five there is at present no 
agreement at all, though the machinery of conciliation 
nominally exists. The voluntary system has been 
tried. It has failed, as it was expected to fail. There 
is no alternative to the restoration of the legal 
minimum wage. 

In the House of Commons, many of the critics of 
Mr. Buxton’s Bill appeared to realise that it would 
be bad tactics to oppose legal regulation in itself. 
They therefore fell back on the farmers’ second line 
of defence. If wages are to be fixed, say these oppon- 
ents, let them be fixed separately, county by county, 
by independent Wages Boards on a district basis, 
Thus, they say, wages will be adjusted with the full 
knowledge of local circumstances which a Central 
Wages Board cannot hope to possess. Mr. Buxton’s 
Bill, on the other hand, proposes that wages shall 
be adjusted in the first instance by county committees, 
but that the recommendations of these committees 
shall be subject to ratification or amendment by the 
National Board. This was the system set up under 
the Corn Production Act in 1917, which the Con- 
servatives deliberately destroyed and which Mr. Buxton 
proposes to restore without essential change. 

At first sight, the argument in favour of local 
autonomy in fixing wages sounds well enough. But 
we are convinced that it would work disastrously in 
practice. The agricultural labourers are very badly 
organised, and in many districts not organised at all, 
largely because it has been sheerly impossible for 
them to afford a Trade Union contribution out of their 
miserable wages. Rural tyranny, a good deal mitigated 
during the War, has returned in full force since the 
depression destroyed the labourer’s independence. In 
many counties, if not in most, the labourers are 
simply not in a position to bargain with the farmers 
on anything like equal terms. A purely local system 
would place them at a huge disadvantage, and probably 
result in the fixing of wages at a level little, if at all, 
above that now in force. The stiffening power of a 
National Wages Board, free from the petty tyrannies 
and pressures of the locality, is as imperative now as 
it was in 1917. 

There are possibly individuals who do not realise 
this, and are quite honest in favouring the local system 
of adjustment. But certainly many of those who 
advocate autonomous county boards do so, not because 
they believe that this system will be best for the 
labourers, but because they see in it the best means 
of keeping wages down. They are not prepared to 
adopt the view that a living wage should take precedence 
of all other claims to a share in the product of industry, 
and they hold that, until the situation improves, 
farmers cannot reasonably be expected to pay more 
than the present starvation rates. They quote in- 
stances of farmers who have made heavy losses; 
and they treat these as conclusive evidence that 
higher wages cannot be paid. 

For our part, while we admit that many farmers 
have been doing badly, we are sceptical about many 
of the lamentations daily chanted over British agt 
culture. When figures are quoted showing farmers 
losses, they practically always relate to the cultivation 
of wheat. It is important that wheat should be 
grown; but it is also important to remember that 
farmers do many things besides growing wheat. The 
Agricultural Workers’ Union states that “ of the 
415,000 farms and small holdings, only 186,000 claimed 
the last bonus on wheat and oats, and, of course, 
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with a large number of these wheat would not be the 
main concern.” The prices of stocks, eggs, milk and 
many vegetable products have risen at least in corres- 
pondence with the cost of living, and the farmers 
engaged in stock or mixed farming have by no means 
felt the full effect of the agricultural stump. Moreover, 
wheat prices have risen steadily during the past year, 
and there are indications that the outlook for arable 
cultivation is improving. Until farmers produce far 
more conclusive evidence than any yet displayed to 
the public, we shall maintain our scepticism about 
the general inability to pay wages a good deal higher 
than those now in force. 

We do not, of course, suggest that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds ; the rural depression 
has been, and still is, serious. What we do suggest 
is that the labourers have borne far more than their 
fair share of its burden. And that, moreover, has 
helped to magnify the evil. For the ease with which 
farmers have been able to cut down their men’s wages 
has been a powerful factor working against efforts 
to improve the position by better cultivation or more 
scientific marketing. It takes less brains, and involves 
less trouble, to cut wages than to develop better 
methods of production and distribution. Above all, 
it demands less co-operation, and is more in line with 
the powerful individualist tradition of the British 
farmer since the Enclosure Acts. 


The placing of British agriculture under a definite 
obligation to pay a living wage will compel farmers 
to look elsewhere for the repair of their fortunes. So 
much the better; it is deplorable to see them passing 
resolutions “‘ confirming their opposition and resistance 
to all schemes of co-operation and control now put 
forward "’—in the words used by the East Yorkshire 
Farmers’ Union a few weeks ago. It is surely time that 
the farmers, as a whole, faced the facts and sought some 
other solution of their problem than the two crude 
alternatives which seem to bound their horizon. Either 
thereisto bea laissez faire policy, under which each farmer 
is to muddle along in his own way without interference 
from anyone—which means, in effect, the continued 
oppression of the labourer. Or he is to enjoy a pro- 
tective system of State subsidies. Neither of these 
things is possible. The labourer must be fairly paid 
and the State cannot help the farmer with corn sub- 
sidies. That does not mean, however, that the farmer 
should expect no help from the State. There are other 
ways of helping him, if he will at the same time begin 
to help himself. The State can, and will assist, for 
example, in the development of co-operative enterprise 
and marketing, the moment the farmers take these 
things seriously. We are sick of hearing everything 
that is brought to the farmers’ notice—co-operation 
and the example of foreign countries, plans of agri- 
cultural stabilisation and wages boards—decried as 
the schemes of ignorant or malevolent townsmen. 
We are sick of the reproach that Government is leaving 
the farmer to perish. Government is, in fact, impat- 
lently waiting for the farmer to make it possible for 
it to help him. 

But there can be no waiting in the matter of wages. 
Life and hope are being steadily crushed out in the 
countryside; and the Labour Government will go 
far to justify its existence if it succeeds in carrying 
a Bill assuring the means of healthy subsistence to the 
agricultural worker and his children. Many would 
have preferred to see a definite minimum figure included 
in the Bill itself; but, having regard to the opposition 


that this would provoke, Mr. Buxton was very likely 
wise to leave it out. It will be the business of the 
National Wages Board to ensure that a living wage 
for the labourers is recognised definitely as the first 
charge upon the industry in which he works. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


T is symptomatic of the present confusion in Indian 
I affairs that the sharpest storm of the year should 
have been provoked by a very trivial incident- 
Replying recently to a letter on the general outlook from 
a Swarajist member of the Madras Legislative Assembly, 
Lord Olivier expressed his dislike of the communal system 
of representation, which was introduced for the protection 
of the Indian minorities. That system, said the Secretary 
of State, seemed to him “ antagonistic to the possibility 
of any proper working of democratic institutions in India.” 
The letter was made public by its recipient, Mr. Satya- 
murthi, with the result that the Press in India worked 
up a first-class canard, and in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday the late Conservative Secretary of State thought 
it worth while to demand from Lord Olivier a statement 
in his owndefence. And thus was Lord Curzon provided with 
the opportunity for a characteristically ill-natured attack 
upon the Government which is so presumptuous as to 
direct the Imperial departments without the assistance 
of his invaluable knowledge and wisdom. The question, a 
simple matter of fact, has little or no significance at the 
present stage. Communal representation is, obviously, 
antagonistic to democratic institutions, if by that term we 
mean what is commonly meant in Europe. Lord Olivier 
was able to quote the authority of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, which stated the view that, so long as the repre- 
sentation of special classes was maintained, the structure 
of a national system could not be raised in India. But the 
compromise was accepted by Lord Morley fifteen years ago ; 
it was made an integral part of the Constitution of 1919, 
and no one with any sense of the political and social realities 
in India to-day can imagine that the Labour Government, 
or any Government, would propose its abolition, or that the 
special committee which is now inquiring into the working 
of the reformed constitution will have anything to say in 
that direction. Lord Olivier’s privately expressed opinion 
has therefore no practical importance at all. 

As usual, the deliberate exploitation of an unreal issue 
has served to distract attention from other aspects of the 
Indian situation which are at the moment of capital 
importance. The first of these is the reception accorded 
to the Report on the Indian Public Services, published last 
week. This is an important, and in many respects an 
admirable, document. Lord Lee and his colleagues were 
called upon to review the very serious situation created 
in the Services by the movement towards self-government 
and the Indianisation of the executive system which is 
the inevitable accompaniment of that movement. The 
historic proclamation of 1917 as to the policy of autonomy, 
together with-the Montagu Act, marked the end of 
the great period of the Indian Civil and the other 
all-India Services, with their extraordinary status and 
their unequalled attraction for certain types of English- 
men. India in the course of a generation has been pro- 
foundly changed. Nothing can restore that old status ; 
nor can we expect European officers—whether civil, 
judicial or scientific—to welcome the process of Indianisation. 
Since the war, accordingly, the Services have exhibited 
symptoms of unrest which, by the time the Lee Commission 
was appointed by the Baldwin Government, had become 
admittedly serious. The Report is unanimous. That 
is to say, it embodies a compromise between the English 
and Indian members of the Commission, and we may take 
its recommendations to stand for the maximum that any 
group of Indian public men could be brought to accept. 
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By signing the Report the four Indian Commissioners 
have in substance acknowledged that the maintenance of 
administrative standards involves the continuance of, 
roughly, 50 per cent. of Europeans in the Services, and, 
by the same token, they have admitted that the economic 
basis of government service in India must be specially 
adjusted, so that, as the Report puts it, the conditions that 
made the Services attractive to young Englishmen until 


some twenty years ago may be, as far as possible, restored. 


The unanimity of the Royal Commission is remarkable ; 


but the fact must be faced that the former authority and 
privileges were dependent upon a condition of affairs that 


has vanished, and that in the nature of things the old 
attractions cannot be restored. The practical question for 
the India Office and the Viceroy is that of the application 


of the Report. Lord Lee pleads for full and immediate 
acceptance, which is manifestly impossible. Indian Press 


comments make it plain that the Nationalist parties will 


unite to oppose the scheme. The Legislative Assembly 


insists upon full discussion, and a determined effort is being 


made by the Swarajists to have the debate postponed until 
the autumn session. Whether the move is successful or not, 
the temper displayed is unmistakable, and it will necessarily 
influence Lord Reading in his response to the India Office 
appeal for speedy action on the more urgent proposals. 
Action in any case must prove very difficult, but in this 
connection we note one circumstance that will not be lost 
upon British public servants in India. Many of them, it is 
well known, have come to believe that the exalted members 
of their own order, at Delhi and Simla, have ceased to stand 
by the claims of the district officer and the divisional 
commissioner who bear the daily burden of responsi- 
bility. There may be a certain ironic satisfaction for 
them in reflecting that the Secretary of State in the first 
Labour Government is himself an eminent civil servant, 
with a sufficiently keen sense of professional solidarity. 

The Swaraj party, however, though for the moment 
agitated over the Lee Commission’s Report, must now ad- 
dress itself to the problem presented by its own internal 
dissensions. The recent consultations between the leaders 
in Bombay ended in a definite split on matters of policy and 
method between the Non-Co-operation and Swaraj parties. 
The Swarajist leaders speak still of “ fundamental unity 
among the parties of the Indian National Congress,” but 
such insincerities deceive no one. Mr. Gandhi's position is 
not capable of reconciliation with that of C. R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru, and it is evident from his latest move that 
there is no ambiguity in his own mind on the point. Mr. 
Das appears to have gone to Bombay hoping to induce 
Mr. Gandhi to abandon his refusal to have anything to do 
with the Legislative Councils and to join him in the work 
of destroying them from within. Mr. Gandhi, of course, 
could not agree ; the surrender would have been flagrant. 
Instead, he notified the Swarajists that, if he did decide to 
enter the Assemblies—which was at present impossible— 
it could not be for the pursuit of a wrecking programme. 
But he ventured to provide them with an alternative 
programme. It should, he suggested, include resolutions 
imposing a fourfold policy upon the Central and Provincial 
Governments: a complete Swadeshi policy, a prohibitive 
duty on foreign cloth, the abolition of revenues from drink 
and drugs, and the reduction of army expenditure. These 
resolutions being carried, and ignored by the Government, 
the Swarajists should then demand a dissolution and 
election ; and then, the Government being still obdurate, 
they should resign their seats and prepare the country for 
national civil disobedience. ‘* When this point is reached,” 
Mr. Gandhi adds, “‘ the Swarajists will find me ready to 
work with and under them.” 

Here, manifestly, is an absurd situation, made all the more 
grotesque by Mr. Gandhi’s declaration that the National 
Congress must decide between him and the Swarajists, 
while at the same time he insists that the executive commit- 
tee of the National Congress must be homogeneous—that is, 





made up of his own supporters. It is difficult not to infer 
that the Bombay fiasco can be only the prelude to Mr 
Gandhi’s retirement from the political field. The Swaryj 
movement is once again political. There is no doubt g 
all as to the predominance of the political leaders, the 
re-emergence of the Bengal influence, the strong popular 
appeal of the drama enacted in the Assemblies, and the 
consequent disappearance of Mr. Gandhi’s power among the 
educated classes. And in the meantime the Swarajists 
are involved from day to day in vexatious parliamentary 
difficulties. Protection is an essential part of the Swarj 
policy ; but the Bill now before the Assembly, imposing 
protective duties upon foreign steel, is opposed by some 
Swarajist members as a measure designed for the benefit 
of the European capitalist. The Swarajists, moreover, 
are in two minds as to the limits of obstruction ; for their 
programme would seem to involve membership of all 
committees of the Assembly, while the extremists appear to 
hold that the genuine Swarajist should abstain from com- 
mittee work and act only in full Assembly. The spectacle, 
it will be remarked, is not at the moment one to increase the 
anxieties of the Government of India. Rather, indeed, 
the contrary, if only because the present session has been, 
for the leaders of all the Indian parties, remarkably full 
of experiences driving home the truth that political action 
cannot be divorced from responsibility. 


DEADLOCK 


BERLIN, June 2nd. 


\ , J HEN the motor-bus on which I came back from 
the Reichstag this afternoon stopped at the 
corner of Budapesterstrasse, the conductor 
turned back a single would-be passenger on the ground that 
the bus was full, as it was. At the next stop in Pots- 
damerstrasse one woman got out and the conductor allowed 
nine persons to board the bus. This incident, which is 8 
typical example of “ German organisation,” may serve 
as a parable. German politics are run in much the same 
way. 

For the last fortnight the three “ middle” bourgeois 
parties and the German Nationalists have been talking, 
haggling, intriguing, wire-pulling, posing or agreeing to 
conditions one day and going back on them the next. 
Yesterday it was generally believed that at last Germany 
was to be allowed to have a Government. The German 
People’s Party had on Saturday rejected the conditions of 
the German Nationalists and were believed to have agreed 
to the restoration of the Cabinet that resigned a week ago. 
To-day the whole question has been re-opened and the 
German People’s Party again wants the German Nationalists 
to be in the Government, although the latter have now 
publicly declared that they will not hear of accepting 
the Dawes Report and demand a complete change in foreign 
policy. The conduct of the German People’s Party during 
the last week would in most countries discredit it for ever. 
After having stabbed Dr. Marx in the back last Monday 
by demanding the resignation of the Government and thea 
declaring that it would join no Government in which the 
German Nationalists were not included, it proceeded t 
stab its own leader, Dr. Stresemann, in the back. It 
must be admitted that Dr. Stresemann is himself to blame 
for his present uncomfortable position. Had he possessed 
the necessary character and firmness to lead his party 
instead of following it, his position would be a much strongtt 
one, but he acquiesced in decisions of which he disapproved. 
Encouraged by his weakness, the German Nationalists 
demanded his head and the German People’s Party seat 
for a charger. On Saturday, however, the German People’s 
Party changed its mind and declared that it would neve 
desert Mr. Micawber. To-day it is perfectly willing once 
more to throw Dr. Stresemann over. The latter has, 
however, at last taken the dignified course of informing 
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Dr. Marx that he refuses to allow his personality to be a 
shuttlecock and that, if he is the only obstacle to an agree- 
ment with the German Nationalists, he will withdraw. 

If that be possible, the German Nationalists have be- 
haved even worse than the German People’s Party. At 
one moment last week the majority of the party had agreed 
to accept the Dawes Report, and it was thought that every- 
thing was settled. The minority, however, promptly 
made known the decision to their supporters in the country 
and there was a storm of indignation. The Junkers were 
up in arms, and it became clear that, if Dr. Hergt consented 
to join a Government on the basis of accepting the Report, 
he would lose a third of his followers in the Reichstag, if 
not more. Nearly all the newly-elected members of the 

y threatened to Jeave it. On the other hand the 
victory of the party in the election of the President of the 
Reichstag—for which the Socialists, by again nominating 
Herr Loebe, were responsible—encouraged it to stiffen 
its terms. So the German Nationalists revived all their 
old conditions. They demanded that both Dr. Marx 
and Dr. Stresemann should clear out and that the Chan- 
cellor, Foreign Minister and Minister of the Interior should 
all be members of the German Nationalist Party, and they 
insisted on the disruption of the “ Big Coalition ” Govern- 
ment in Prussia by the withdrawal from it of the Centre 
and German People’s Party. These demands were rejected 
by both the Centre and the German People’s Party, where- 
upon the German Nationalists issued a public declaration 
to the effect that they had never agreed to accept the 
Dawes Report, but demanded a reversal of the foreign 
policy of the late Government. I did not expect that the 
German Nationalists would so soon give a public confir- 
mation of the opinion expressed here last week that they 
could not be trusted an inch. 

At the time of writing Dr. Marx is consulting with 
Dr. Hergt and the issue is still in doubt. What the 
German Populists are afraid of is, apparently, that a 
Government without the German Nationalists would 
depend on the Socialists for its majority and would there- 
fore be obliged to incline to the Left. It has been suggested 
that the old Government should indeed be revived, but 
should be called a “ super-party”” Government. If this 
childish device satisfies the members of the German People’s 
Party, it will hurt nobody and will not alter the fact that, 
if the German Nationalists refuse to support the Govern- 
ment, it will be at the mercy of the Socialists. 

One would despair of Germany but for the one hopeful 
symptom that the man-in-the-street is disgusted with the 
antics of the political mountebanks that aspire to rule 
him. It is just to say that the Centre Party has played 
a dignified and on the whole consistent part. It has never 
wavered on the essential point of the acceptance of the 
Dawes Report and has given a far more loyal support to 
Dr. Stresemann than his own party, on the ground that 
his removal from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs would 
look to the world like a repudiation of the policy of accept- 
ance. It seems almost certain at the time of writing 
that the Centre Party will join in no coalition with the 
German Nationalists except on its own terms, to which 
the German Nationalists cannot agree. If, as seems 
probable, the German Nationalists are not in the Govern- 
ment, they vow uncompromising opposition to it. I under- 
stand that they hope, by undermining confidence abroad 
in the stability of the Government, to make a loan im- 
possible and that they have even succeeded in making a 
certain impression in some American quarters. It is to 
be hoped that this bluff will be called. Any possible 
Government will give the Allies a better guarantee than 
a Government including the German Nationalists. If 
they Succeed in preventing the railway scheme from 
passing the Reichstag, the Government has only to resort 
to a referendum or—what would probably be better— 
a dissolution of the Reichstag and an appeal to the country 
on this issue. A new General Election would almost 





certainly diminish the forces of the”Right sufficiently to 
secure the necessary two-thirds majority, although possibly 
the Communists would gain a little more. For that 
reason the German Nationalists may hesitate, when it 
comes to the point, to wreck the Dawes plan in the Reich- 
Stag, especially as the financial and industrial pressure on 
them to let it through will be strong. The financial 
situation in Germany is so critical that the rejection by 
the Reichstag of the Dawes Report might precipitate a 
catastrophe. The failure of the oldest bank in Frankfurt, 
if not in Germany—a bank occupying much the same 
position as Child’s in London—has caused consternation 
in South Germany. It is only the most important of many 
bank failures. An immediate settlement of the repara- 
tions problem and the immediate stabilisation of the 
national finances are urgent necessities, and the whole 
business world knows that. 

The strong Note of the Allies about the military control 
has come at an opportune moment and is being taken as 
a warning that the Nationalist policy will unite the Allies 
against Germany. The scandalous prosecution of Dr. 
Zeigner, revealing as it does the complicity of the military 
authorities in the illegal arming, shows the necessity of 
the Note. Had Dr. Zeigner been prosecuted for libel on 
the ground that the information that he gave about that 
complicity was untrue, one could have understood it, 
but he is being prosecuted for high treason on the ground 
that the information was true. Another symptom is the 
participation of General Kress von Kressenstein, the com- 
mander of the Reichswehr in Bavaria, in an anti-Republican 
demonstration at Munich yesterday at which violent 
speeches were made demanding a war of revenge. There 
have been too many such symptoms lately. 

Rosert DE. 


THE PROFESSOR 


HEN I read the obituary references to Sir Samuel 

Dill last week, how vividly his figure came 

before me, pacing the streets of a modern city 

as though he were a survivor from some older and more 
gracious civilisation! He might have been happy in Athens; 
he might have been happy even in Oxford; but in Belfast 
he had the air of a banished man. If he talked to you about 
yourself, he had but one message—“ Escape. Fly while 
there is time.” He spoke again and again of “ this borné 
atmosphere ”’ in such a fashion that I should have been 
exasperated into a defence of my native city to any less im- 
perious man, for at the time I was more under the influence 
of Mr. Kipling than of the authors in my Greek course, and 
I believed that a walk down North Street on Saturday night 
was quite as interesting as most of the things that used to 
happen under the shadow of the Parthenon. But there 
was nothing priggish or lily-handed about Dill’s passion 
for culture. Almost he persuaded you to believe in culture 
as he surveyed you with melancholy eyes and wistfully 
murmured the name of Oxford as the city towards which 
you should bend your steps, burden on back, in search of 
salvation. He never became quite used to a world in which 
a fair proportion of the men and youths were not scholars 
and philosophers, or the satellites of scholars and philosophers. 
Oxford first, then London, with a post in the Civil Service 
that would leave you plenty of leisure to read Greek and 
(if you could) to write English—such was the dream that 
he held before you to tempt you to spend your evenings 
over Aristotle instead of in the gallery of the Theatre Royal. 
Well, I have always been in love with Oxford, and, if posts 
in the Civil Service were given away for nothing, I should 
undoubtedly have taken one long ago. But these things, 
I knew, were not to be had save at the price of great labour, 
if they were to be had with that. Even so I became 
sufficiently infected with Dill’s enthusiasm to see myself 
often in a daydream settled in Oxford, having won a rich 
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scholarship without doing any work whatever, and passing 
on from that into a highly-paid position in the Civil 
Service which, by a curious coincidence, also came to me 
without my needing to do any work for it. Few under- 
graduates have had so brilliant and, at the same time, so 
easy a career as I had at Oxford, and few Civil servants 
have had so comfortable a time in arm-chairs so stuffed 
with rose-leaves. Some day, perhaps, I shall write my 
reminiscences of Oxford and the Civil Service. They are all 
part of a dream that I had before I was twenty. 

Not that Dill ever meant to encourage such visions of 
indolence. His view of life was a stern one. He kept his 
very class-room cold, with open windows that often let in 
an almost too bracing winter. There was no other room 
in the college in which the students sat in such orderly awe 
and in which the student who had come unprepared so 
wished to Heaven that he had not come at all. Dill spoke 
sometimes in sorrow, and sometimes in anger, but always 
he treated any sign of slackness as though it were a violation 
of sacred things. He regarded it as a crime even to come 
unprepared on the first day after the Christmas holidays. 
I was once unfortunate enough to be asked on such an 
occasion to read a passage from an author that I was 
then seeing for the first time, and I still remember the 
mournful gaze he turned on me while he said in accents as 
if of passionate sorrow: “* Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel.” He was especially impatient of students who 
came to his class merely in order to acquire the minimum of 
Greek that was necessary for a pass degree. There were a 
number of theological students who regarded Greek as 
nothing more than a necessary step on the way up to a 
pulpit. Many of the best scholars were theological students, 
but there were other ministers in the making who cared 
neither for Homer nor for Plato, except for the marks that 
were to be got out of them. To Dill these were the children 
of the outer darkness. He loathed examinations, and he 
could scarcely endure human beings who read Homer not 
for poetry, but for marks. “‘ Why do you come here?” 
he one day demanded of a young theologian who showed 
himself unresponsive to the charms of Greek culture. ‘* Do 
you come here expecting me to grind you for a miserable 
examination?” ‘“‘I do, indeed, sir,” said the student, 
with an honest and cheerful smile. That, I think, was the 
only occasion on which anybody ever dared to answer Dill 
when he was angry. And he could be astonishingly angry, 
even over such a trifle as a man’s taking out his watch to- 
wards the end of a lecture. He was a passionate, sensitive 
man, and an insult whether to scholarship or to the cour- 
tesies set him raging like a prophet in a base world. 

As a result, one could not sit at ease in his class unless 
one had a fairly good conscience, and, as he lectured, he 
made it still more difficult to make oneself comfortable 
by expecting one to take copious notes. I happen to be 
one of those people who dislike taking notes and can get 
twice as much good out of a lecture by merely listening to 
it. I did not spoil the effect of any of Dill’s lectures by 
actively taking notes of them, but so commanding was his 
eye as he gazed round the room that I got into the way 
of keeping a notebook open before me while he spoke, 
and filling its pages with the sort of scrawls that babies 
make when they are first given pencils. 

The spell of Dill, however, was something more than the 
spell of awe. He held us in chains of pleasure as well as 
of obedience. His voice, his presence, his phrasing, his 
emotional emphasis as he translated a beautiful passage from 
a chorus, all carried one off into a world in which Zschylus 
and Sophocles seemed more real than the Lord Mayor of 
the city. He wore a beard in those days, and, had you met 
him in Athens over two thousand years ago, you might 
have mistaken him for Pericles. It was like the ghost of 
Pericles that his proud, shy figure glided past you in the 
streets. Even his very conversation, in its intonation and 
phrasing, was of such a kind as would have seemed natural 
in a city that had produced the Platonic Dialogues. He had 





studied the holy writ of the Greeks till it had entered into 
his blood and even into his appearance. In the imagination 
he filled the romantic part of the last of the Hellenes in a 
modern chimneyed town. He had as little faith in the 
modern world as it is possible for a man to have. He 
disliked almost everything in it down to its vocabulary, 
I remember how he flung the book angrily on his desk 
when someone, in translating Homer, introduced the word 
““manure.” He denounced the mealy-mouthedness of our 
generation and bade us read the Bible in search of manlier 
language. Common-place language seemed at once to 
hurt and to infuriate him as if someone had accidentally 
spilled boiling water on him. There is a line in Homer 
which many hopeful young men translate as: ‘“‘ Then we 
partook of food and drink,” and so forth. To use the 
phrase “ partook of” was in Dill’s eyes the unpardonable 
sin against the English language. Again the book would 
be flung on the desk, and the unfortunate translator would 
have the enormity of his crime brought home to him till 
he began to wonder what short of capital punishment 
could make amends for it. 

At the same time, these small passions never seemed the 
passions of a small or finicking man. There was, you could 
not help feeling, a fire in Dill, burning him up and destroying 
for him many of the ordinary pleasures of life. He lived 
for a faith—a faith that was not accepted in the city in 
which he lived—and it is not a cheerful fate to be the last 
priest holding a dying taper in the temple of a vanishing 
religion. Even the Christianity in the world about him 
seemed to Dill to have decayed. He said to me once that 
the clergy no longer believe in a future life in the sense 
in which they once did, that immortality was gone as a 
faith, and that morality was going as a result. Nor did he 
find any relief from this conviction of decay in laughing 
irony, as other pessimists have done. He had the gravity 
of Zeno, and the spectacle of the errors of mortals did not 
amuse him. I doubt if the world in which he believed ever 
existed outside of a book, and I am not sure that I should 
be at home in it if it did. But, at least, Dill’s faith in it 
—his mournful backward glances to it as to a holy land— 
moved the imagination and incited reluctant youth to 
dive with a new excitement into a difficult chorus of 
schylus, and to listen with a new patience and a new 
delight to the voice of the dying Socrates. One may have 
been an idle scholar, but here was a man who made one 
believe in Athens, its poets and philosophers, as the next 
most real thing to Belfast and its business men. Only a 
great professor can do these things. ¥. Ye 


SPRINGTIME IN BEELAND 


HEN the season is normal, the first fine days of 

W April call for the spring cleaning of the hives. 
We seek by examination of each frame in turn 

to learn how the stock has wintered, whether it has 
sufficient stores, if the queen be active, and whether 
there is any trace of disease. Sometimes it is advisable 
to stimulate a few hives in order that they may be 
prepared for the period of honey flow. We speak of 
this as of a single season, but in truth there are several. 
Orchard blossom time may call for supers in a really 
early year, the white clover and sainfoin demand the 
hives’ fullest energies, and then there is a second clover 
or a heather harvest for those whose hives are set im, 
or can be conveyed to, pleasant places. According to 
the nature of the country and the season is the need for 
stimulus, but the object is always the same. It is to 
bring each stock to the highest point of extension and 
activity so that it may take full advantage of the flow, 
while leaving sufficient comb space to avoid the necessity 
for swarming. The amount of surplus stored is not very 
great at first sight; five pounds is good, six pounds 1s 
matter for great congratulation, and in the case of seven 
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I suppose one would write to the papers. With more 
than ninety-nine per cent. of us these estimates are guess- 
work, but scientific beekeepers may keep a hive or two 
on a weighing machine. The measure of nectar brought 
in is not to be reckoned by the cells sealed, for there is 
considerable evaporation. 

In the early summer a leisured bee master, perhaps 
of all men the most to be envied by the discerning, goes 
from hive to hive to examine the supers and take off any 
ripe frames. These he carries to the bee-proof honey 
house, runs through the extractor and returns to their 
place. In this way there is always room for the forager’s 
stores, and there may be a little control of the brood box 
too in order to secure full accommodation for the queen’s 
harvest. The hive that is short of brood may be enriched 
by a full frame. A strict search for queen cells, and their 
removal before the chrysalis stage is passed, reduces the 
risks of swarming, though it cannot remove them. The 
skilled apiarist plays upon his hives as though they were 
some productive musical instrument. He produces not 
only the deep hum of content that tells of stocks happily 
intent upon their work, but at short intervals he brings 
in jars of the most exquisite honey, knowing to a nicety 
if it is the produce of fruit blossoms, white clover, sainfoin, 
heather or lime. He can even tell the subtle difference 
in the flavouring, or if he cannot—as in the case of the 
present writer—he thinks he can, and that is just as good. 

This year it was well nigh impossible to visit the hives 
before May was well advanced because “ Aprile with his 
schowres swoote’”’ had overdone the business, and when 
the weather was dry it was far too cold to do more than 
lift the covers for a moment, set down an inverted jar of 
syrup and close up again. My own survey was timed for 
the first fine day in May, but a friend who is an expert 
was coming on a visit and suggested that we should 
investigate together. 

I knew of one stock dead, dead in the midst of plenty. 
For the protection of the bees from the field mice and the 
blue tits I had put up a barrier made of queen excluder 
zinc along the alighting board, and the bees had turned 
it into a mortuary hall while I had retired from the worst 
of the winter weather. By so doing they had sealed their 
own doom. The supply of fresh air must have been very 
scanty, the necessary cleansing flights taken on any warm 
fine day were denied them, dysentery set in, and when 
I returned the hive had perished. Only the beekeeper 
knows the sense of regret and self-reproach that comes 
to the man who loves his bees when he realises that some 
well-meant effort was a blunder, and that the failure has 
killed many thousands of insects which, even without 
knowing it, looked to him for help. Two other hives 
were in a state of destitution, living on the food brought 
in from hour to hour; for in spite of ample residues and 
some winter feeding they had emptied the communal 
larder. With pear trees still in blossom and apple trees 
thrusting their note of pink into the colour scheme, with 
ground ivy flowering in the hedge, cowslips in the fields, 
and wall-flowers, great banks of them, in the garden, 
there was perhaps little need to fear starvation. But 
foragers weakened by winter cannot face the wind, the 
cold and the rain; still less can they endure the parting 
hail thrusts of angry, dispossessed winter; and a hive, 
all too often, starves in sight of plenty, because their 
guardian cannot believe it is possible for them to lack 
and suffer hunger at such a time. Starvation may occur 
in still more dramatic manner during the winter, when a 
stock, having exhausted the stores on one side of the 
hive, finds itself too weak to move to the other, where 
= well filled with stores await them. In such a case 
the bee master may find a stock dead under empty cells 
im one half of the hive, while on the other there is an 
abundance of honey—only a few inches away and yet 
out of reach. 


It is hard to understand these happenings or the contrasts 


that the apiary provides. Next door to a hive that had 
checked the queen at her work for lack of food or rather for 
lack of suitable weather in which to gather it, was a stock 
so strong that it had filled every available cell with brood. 
There was no food in the hive, but this company had 
decided that the risk was worth running, perhaps they were 
confident, like Mr. Micawber, that something would turn 
up. Such faith was justified in curious fashion, for we 
treated the hive in an American way called after its founder 
the Demaree method. The comb on which the queen 
laboured was set down in the brood box with a frame or 
two of stores, and all the rest of the frames down there 
were drawn but empty. Above the queen, with her 
unlimited capacity for hard work, all the other brood 
frames in their various stages of incubation were left with 
only workers to tend them; an excluder kept the queen 
to her own department. As the upper chambers hatch 
out the bees will come down below, for the excluder affects 
only the queen, and they will then use the upper chamber 
for honey storage and the stock should be the strongest 
in the place. The danger to be guarded against is the 
building of queen cells in the upper chamber and the 
descent of “‘ princesses ’’ to slaughter their mother—which 
would be their first endeavour. 

We have not had a good honey harvest for three years, 
when the honey flow came with the second clover crop. 
Then both white and red serve, the first red clover is worth 
nothing, its nectar lying out of reach. This year the season 
is so late that those who feed by rule have had heavy losses 
to face, and only the folk who adapt their rules to the 
season will have brought their stocks through. From now, 
down to the end of the summer, the work will know no 
pause that is not dictated by weather, but a cold spell 
suffices for the hive to draw upon its stores, arrest the 
progress of the queen by reducing her food, and check 
increase of population by tearing the pupe from their 
cells and throwing them out of the hive. When the bees 
are in such sacrificial mood it is necessary to restore con- 
fidence, and this is best done by feeding with syrup, for 
when the food supply is maintained, even artificially, the 
bees will allow their queen to resume duties. The bee 
master cannot remain away from his apiary for long just 
now, for any manner of mischance may occur to mar his 
prospects. Some accident to the old queen, the failure 
of the new one to return from her nuptial flight, the sudden 
development of disease, and the promise of the year will fail. 

One of the hives we opened was queenless and the queen 
had passed within four or five days. The stock had sensed 
the danger and made a queen cell, only just in time. Prob- 
ably she had ventured out of the hive for a bricf cleansing 
flight and been chilled, or struck by a hailstone, or captured 
by a titmouse or other insect eater. But there was a hail- 
storm about the middle of the day on which she may have 
elected to leave the familiar darkness. The old belief 
that a queen, once mated, never leaves the hive save at 
swarming time is now untenable. 

When old queens are killed by the hive, or disappear, 
successors must be raised or bought; the first method, 
though delicate, is the wiser. There is much risk in the 
purchase of foreign queens, particularly from America, 
where foul brood, a disease due to two distinct bacilli, is 
widespread. There is danger, also, from the diseased 
bees of another district, and in the autumn, when the wasps 
invade the hives, they may bring germs of trouble from 
other apiaries they have invaded. The watcher of the hive 
can ward off a number of these troubles, or, at worst, he can 
often keep the disease from spreading. But should he 
neglect the apiary, even for a week or two in the summer, 
he must not be surprised to find that his best-laid plans 
have miscarried. 

So the wise man leaves his affairs to look after themselves, 
his letters to remain unanswered, and the world to rotate 
on its axis without advice from him, while he seeks to guide 
the efforts of the army of foragers along the lines that will 
enable them to “ oe’rbrim their clammy cells.” 

% LB. 
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THE “BETTER DEAD” FALLACY 


URELY the principle of selection is not invalid: 
S surely a race must degenerate of which the inferior 
multiply whilst the superior are taxed out of 
existence for their maintenance: surely the principle of 
elimination of the defective by natural selection or by 
what I call negative eugenics is irrefragable? Yet in a 
recent article, whilst stating that case as forcibly and 
clearly as I could, I submitted that the vital statistics of 
such countries as our own and the United States directly 
contradict the common assumption. For, in a word, 
preventive and curative medicine in such countries is 
yearly ever more and more abrogating the action of natural 
selection, so far as we can see, and yet the standards of 
physique, vigour and longevity are steadily rising. Nor 
is this a matter of yesterday, the results of which have not 
yet had time to appear, for the efforts of medicine have 
been in action for scores of years. 

To consider more recent times we may observe that 
infant mortality has been approximately halved in this 
country since the nineteenth century. When the present 
writer began to talk and write about it in public, rather 
more than twenty years ago, he always used the formula, 
“one in seven.” To-day the figure of infant deaths would 
be only one in fourteen. The natural elimination of the 
unfit has been, it would appear, in very large degree 
and very suddenly suspended. The hundreds of thousands 
of infants thus saved have had time in which to grow up, 
if they have it in them to grow up, and to reveal their 
quality. There should be definite evidence of a higher 
death-rate at later ages, due to the futile postponement 
of the deaths of “‘the better-dead.” Further, very striking 
and deplorable consequences should be evident at Bourn- 
ville and Letchworth, and in so misguided a country as 
New Zealand, where infant mortality is now down around 
forty per thousand, having long been the lowest in the 
world. That Dominion has no slums, no coal smoke 
to mention, a minimum of poverty: under these conditions 
natural selection has no chance; nearly every baby lives: 
what a pitiful crowd of degenerates the adult population 
must be! But we all remember the Apollo-Hercules 
type whom New Zealand sent us in the war—the Scot 
in excelsis (as one sees him also in Canada), perfect and 
all-significant contrast to the typical product of the con- 
ditions in Glasgow and Dundee twenty-years ago, when 
“natural selection” really had a chance. 

Similarly with tuberculosis in America, where that 
disease is rapidly vanishing. Surely a susceptible type, 
ready to be struck down when exposed to infection, must 
be now leading their precarious lives in that country. 
But, as all the world knows, the very reverse is the case. 

Yet the principle of selection is evidently sound and 
unchallengeable! Have I then, within the briefest space, 
asserted the principle of negative eugenics, as illustrating 
the operation of natural selection on the human plane, 
and thrown it over as a fiction, or as something by the 
abrogation and not the observance of which the race is 
invigorated? Not at all. The simple explanation is that 
we have attributed to heredity what has nothing to do 
with it—no more to do with it than the particular accent 
(so like our parents’, perhaps) with which you or I speak, 
whatever happens to be our “native” (sic!) language. 
Evidently, if the essential factors of tuberculosis or infant 
mortality be, in most or all cases, not inherent, and 
therefore not inherited, the bottom drops out of the whole 
argument. The whole of the better dead theory depends 


upon certain assumptions as to heredity. If, indeed, those 
assumptions were valid, the principle of selection would 
inevitably assert itself and the results of its abrogation by 
Medicine would be as the pseudo-eugenic school declare. 
The fact that the results are demonstrably the very opposite 
of their predictions does not mean that Nature is standing 
on her head, or that black is now white ; it merely means 





that they have not troubled to ask what is and what is 
not heredity. In the diagrams and family trees exhibited 
and published by the pseudo-eugenists, the learner wil] 
see alcoholism, rickets, delinquency, infant deaths, tuber. 
culosis, epilepsy, pauperism, suicide, illiteracy, syphilis 
and so forth tabled and displayed as if all these were 
absolutely in pari materia, and as definitely inherited and 
germinal as eye-colour. The whole of this kind of thing 
is the most contemptible social quackery, no matter who 
promulgates it. The very restricted field of negative 
eugenics remains for truly genetic defects, such as certain 
kinds of mental deficiency, hemophilia and night blindness, 

Let us look at one typical and crucial instance, of the 
highest and widest national importance. Tuberculosis was 
long regarded as a degeneracy. It “ran in families,” 
Early in life the hapless scion of such a stock went into a 
decline. Autopsy revealed a degenerate condition of 
tissues in the lungs and elsewhere: such as had, alas, 
been found in the subject’s parents in only too many 
instances. Then came Villemin, with his proof that this 
degenerate material might induce the disease in a person 
previously healthy. The degeneration was found to be 
an infection. In due course Koch defined the infective 
agent more precisely in the form of the tubercle bacillus, 
What now of heredity? The argument had to be changed. 
Presumably the germs passed from, for instance, a consump- 
tive mother to her child before birth: and this, to persons 
totally incapable of thinking, is an illustration of heredity. 

But further inquiry showed that practically never—not 
once in tens of thousands of cases—is the bacillus thus 
transferred. Let us then postulate an hereditary suscepti- 
bility; the original idea in a modified form, recognising the 
réle of the bacillus. Statistical inquiry thereafter showed 
that the children of parents with “closed” consumption 
suffered little, whereas the children of those with “open” 
consumption (actually expectorating bacilli) suffered much. 
In other words, the children suffered not because they in- 
herited anything from the parent, but because, probably 
under the vicious conditions of malnutrition which had 
preceded the parental disease, they were persistently 
exposed to “massive infection’’ from the parent’s sputum 
and mouth-spray. Then Bang, in Copenhagen, began to 
remove calves at birth from the company of their tubercu- 
lous mothers, and found that he could thus obtain tubercle- 
free herds; and later still, Grancher, in Paris—whose 
beautiful work continues to-day as the (Euvre Grancher— 
removed young children from the company of “open” 
consumptive parents, and saved them as Bang saved the 
Danish calves. Heredity seems to be losing its status, 
does it not? 

Lastly comes Rollier, of Leysin, with his heliotherapy and 
his school in the sun, or preventorium, as we had better call 
it for the benefit of those very simple folk who are not 
impressed by simple words. That work was begun more 
than twenty years ago, and evidence begins to appear 
which consorts with much from other sources. Granted the 
importance of susceptibility, what right had we to assume, 
without inquiry, that all its factors, or any of them, are 
innate and genetic rather than nutritive and acquired? 
Of course we had no right whatever to make any such 
assumption. It is a matter for inquiry. The inquiry has 
been made. When the nutritive factors are so provided, 
as in Leysin—or in any other place where the laws of con- 
structive personal hygiene are observed—tuberculosis, 
even of years’ duration, with gross secondary infection, 
vanishes: or, in those who have not contracted it, never 
appears. Whatever may be the weight of any genetic 
factor of susceptibility—as to the existence of which, 
knowing that nothing is known, I assert nothing—it 8 
demonstrably negligible compared with the acquired oF 
nutritive factors. When the ex-tuberculous patient, cured 
by good nurture, of which the most important factor 
sunlight, becomes a parent, and his children live under 
those good conditions, beginning and continuing with 
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sunlight first and foremost, his children thrive superbly. 
They surpass, in everything that matters, the children of 
the non-tuberculous. This I have abundantly seen for 
myself, in places where tuberculosis is really understood 
and where alone, accordingly, it is cured. At the Imperial 
Health Conference lately held at the British Empire 
Exhibition, under the auspices of the People’s League 
of Health, Dr. Rollier made the foregoing assertion,* and 
justly described it as a paradox—that is to say, an apparent 
absurdity. Paradoxes are, of course, the most illuminative 
facts of all, and this is as luminous as any. Give us the 
tuberculous children and adolescents of to-day; let us 
teach them how to live, and their children and children’s 
children; and a century hence we should have a race 
compared with which the débris of the present non- 
tuberculous, if they continue to live as most live now, 
would look pitiful indeed; not to mention that they would 
have all the tuberculosis to themselves. 

The evidence of Leysin, and of all places where the 
methods and the meaning of Leysin have been learnt and 
applied, shows that the cardinal and all-important factor 
of tuberculosis is acquired, nutritive—or rather mal- 
nutritive—susceptibility, dependent principally upon light- 
starvation. It is, as I have long called it, the prince of the 
powers of darkness. The bacillus of Koch is merely an 
accessory after the fact. This, I submit, is doubtless the 
fundamental reason for the ghastly and sensational failure 
of all the bacteriological attempts to deal with it. These 
attempts range over a whole generation, from Koch’s first 
tuberculin, prematurely proclaimed to the world, thanks 
to the haste and vanity of the German Emperor, in 1890, 
down to Dr. Georges Dreyer’s diaplyte vaccine, proclaimed 
by himself under the very highest and most responsible 
auspices in this country in the summer of 1923. They 
should succeed, but they fail (and in failing, do vast dis- 
credit to medicine). Why do they fail? Because the theory 
on which they are based is itself unsound; because the 
bacillus of Koch is often little more than as a prophyte,t as 
I suggested in the medical press some time ago—and indeed, 
saprophytic varieties of it are to be described at the forth- 
coming International Congress! It can only live upon the 
devitalised and semi-moribund, if not the dead, as a true 
saprophyte does. Vaccines and what not prepared from it 
are irrelevant; they help us as little as the ignorant old 
nonsense about heredity, upon which in this, as in so many 
other instances, the better dead fallacy is based. 

LENS. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

AST week’s Parliamentary comedy was played with 
grave faces on the part of the actors, a device, 

as students of the art of the lamented Coquelin 

are aware, contributing greatly to comic effect. So did 
the fact that the intention of each of the comedians was 
exactly the reverse of what the audience ascribed to him. 
The Labour Government were supposed to be fighting for 
their life, and to be ardent to escape the perils of an election. 
In fact, the Government were by no means troubled about 
the election, and were singularly easy in their minds about 
the issue of the voting. The trouble was on the other side. 
The Conservatives shivered in their shoes lest enough 
Liberals should not be found to defeat their motion. And 
the only anxiety of the Liberals was to provide this neces- 
Sary contingent, and at the same time to do as much 
damage as possible to the credit of the Government they 
were keeping in office. That Mr. George took an opposite 
view to Mr. Asquith only shows either that Mr. George’s 
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political judgment is gone, or that he is ready to risk a 
fresh blow to Liberalism, if he can secure a free career for 
himself. Indeed, the whole proceeding was in the last 
degree irrational. A vote of censure was gratuitous, for 
the Liberals, having got their point on the educational 
clause, had no further grievance against the Government, 
whilst the Tories’ record on unemployment was, as Mr. 
MacDonald showed, as bad as bad could be. And the two 
parties completely ignored the electoral situation. The 
point of that situation is the unbroken, indeed the growing, 
power of Labour, and the continuing disintegration of 
the Liberal forces. I am not examining the causes of the 
decline. Its existence is beyond dispute. 
- * * 

At the same time, the Government have had a useful 
opportunity of renewing contact with the party that made 
them, and of finding where its mind lay. The occasion was 
bound to arise as Labour developed from a critical to a 
governing force. The party has, of course, long ago 
accepted the doctrine and the practice of evolutionary 
Socialism, which the Prime Minister has continually 
expounded. It knows, too, that, under existing political 
conditions, that doctrine cannot have full scope. And 
Capital, or the thinking brain of Capital, has also been 
making discoveries. It is finding that British industry 
is liable, like other things, to the law of change. And it 
is confronted with a serious situation in the great industries 
of coal-mining, engineering, iron and steel. The master- 
problem is one of coal. Unless the price of coal can be 
reduced, the iron and steel trades cannot regain their lost 
vigour. And coal mining, under the existing system, is 
being dragged down by its economic tail to a dangerous 
state of inefficiency. Therefore the “ brainy” capitalists, 
like Sir Allan Smith, Sir Tudor Walters, and Mr. Merz, 
are looking at the question of State-controlled industry, 
even of limited nationalisation, in an entirely different 
light ; while Liberal economists like Mr. Keynes are begin- 
ning to insist that the policy of internal loans for con- 
structive industrial work is a permissible and even a neces- 
sary one. Clearly this is a new development in industrial 
politics, and it suggests that it is time for the Labour Govern- 
ment to take a hand. This, as I read it, is essentially the 
promise of the Prime Minister’s speech ; and with it opens 
the second, and probably the concluding phase, of the life 
of the Administration. 

* * * 

The deadlock in French politics is difficult because of 
the delay it imposes on the coming Debate on the Ruhr, 
but the German situation is the more anxious. The 
trouble is the “ Micum” agreements, recently renewed for 
two months. This period expires on June 15, and the 
German industrialists declare flatly that they cannot be 
revived. At present they are costing about fifty million 
gold marks a month, the credit of the industrialists, at 
the enormous rates of interest now demanded, is almost 
gone, and the German Government declines to finance them 
any further. In turn the French threaten further seizures 
of mines and factories, and then the old sore, which looked 
like being healed, will open afresh. Were it not for this 
difficulty, it might be said with confidence that the politics 
of Germany are on the mend. There is not much doubt 
now that the new Reichstag contains a majority for 
accepting the Dawes Report. The crisis will only be 
reached on the vote for transferring the administration 
of the railways, for which, as it involves a change in the 
constitution, a two-thirds majority is needed. But it is 
not likely that this emergency will find a truculent 
Nationalism in power. No doubt Mr. MacDonald did 
well to hint discreetly that here (and everywhere) obstacles 
might arise to von Titpitz’s reappearance as Chan- 
cellor or Foreign Minister. Lord Fisher’s “Dear old 
Tirps” is not quite the sea-monster that our war imagina- 
tion painted, and, indeed, since the great game was played 
and lost, the old serpent of the Spree has been a 
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model of discretion. But with all respect to the Kreuz- 
zeitung, he is hardly the man to negotiate an Anglo-French- 
German peace. Moderate Nationalism, however, may 
well prove a useful, even an indispensable, element in a 
new German Government. The formula of post-election 
politics is really a double one. It is—no settlement 
without the assent of the Nationalists, and no settlement 
at all with the Nationalists in violent opposition. 
= + * 


The Honours List is very characteristic of the Prime 
Minister, and on the whole very good. Some may think it 
a little Scotch, a little streaky, or a little precise. But 
there is really little room for anything but praise 
and gratitude for so vigorous a lift out of the mire 
of Georgian politics. First and foremost, non olet. The 
money taint has gone, never, let us hope, to reappear. 
The conception of public service now runs through the 
entire list, and if here and there the reward is for routine 
rather than for strikingly distinguished work, that is not 
a bad characteristic, and is by no means over-accentuated. 
The honour to “T. P.” pleases everybody, notably old 
colleagues like myself. And Mr. Bradley is both an 
ornament and a fortification of the Order of Merit. Not 
only is he a great thinker, but, as readers of Ethical Studies 
have cause to remember, he is one of the most delicate 
writers of his period. There was a time when this sacred 
enclosure was in grave danger of violation. The peril 
passed; and we breathed again. My own fancy is for 
its cautious enlargement, to the extent, at least, of three 
new members—Shaw, Galsworthy, Kipling. 


* * * 


France has sent us some great Ambassadors before and 
after the Revolution, none, I suppose, so accomplished 
as Paul Cambon. What a spoil he carried away from his 
long encampment at the Foreign Office! A rare visitor 
to that shrine, I seldom entered it without encountering 
him. He was a great gentleman; but he was still more 
emphatically a gentlemen who worked—unhastingly and 
unceasingly, as Goethe tells us man ought to work. I 
should have said that none of his colleagues, and there 
were able men amongst them, attained to anything like 
his artful and incessant touch on our society and states- 
manship. The end crowned the work—first the Entente, 
then the virtual war-alliance. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE “POLITICAL CREED” OF “THE 
NEW STATESMAN” 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I thank you for your note in reply to Mr. McKenzie’s 
letter, in which you refuse to bring your “ political creed” into 
conformity with that of the Labour, Liberal or any other party ? 
The party system has many advantages, not the least of which 
is that without it it would be difficult to form a stable Govern- 
ment. And it is essential to the efficient working of this system 
that Members of Parliament should conform to the official creed 
laid down by the high priests of their party, and generally sub- 
ordinate their own views to those of their leaders. It is also 
inevitable that each political party should endeavour to organise 
and as far as possible secure the general support of large masses 
of voters throughout the country by enrolling them in political 
clubs and by other methods of propaganda. But it by no means 
foliows that every organ of the press and every individual voter 
should be driven into one of the three existing camps. There 
must be many voters, like myself, who are so made that we 
cannot conform to any official creed. As political heretics we 
feel bound to form our own judgment to the best of our ability 
on the issues presented to us. For example, at the last three 


elections I have found myself voting in support of each of the 
three parties in turn, without having in any material way modi- 
fied my own political creed since 1918. 





It is in no way derogatory to the journalists who are, for the 
time being, tied to the creed of one or other of the political 
parties, to say that their writings necessarily carry less weight 
than those of independent writers who are free to express their 
own individual opinions. 

As a political heretic I therefore welcome your declaration 
of independence, and I only regret that there are not mor 
newspapers similarly free to guide and influence the politica] 
thought of the country.—Yours, etc., 

25 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 

June 2nd. 


Cc. R. V. Courts, 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND FINANCIAL POLICY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The reference in your article in last week's issue as 
to the necessity for examination into the relation between 
financial policy and unemployment is excellent. It is certainly 
more to the point than 90 per cent. of what has been written 
or said on this question, although a battle royal has raged 
among the economists on the respective merits or demerits of 
inflation and deflation, which is in fact the gist of the problem. 
But I find the reference to America’s successful manipulation 
of the financial weapon to emerge from her recent slump, some- 
what ingenuous and misleading. Our case is not in any way 
analogous, for whereas America has always had during the last 
five years so much gold that she could at any time increase 
the amount of credit granted to industry and commerce without 
any danger of imperilling the parity of the dollar with gold, 
we have no such margin. The more instructive comparison 
for us is that of Germany and other Continental countries, 
where, either by design or pressure of events, inflation to 
an almost unrestricted degree has taken place, with the 
incidental effect of curing momentarily any unemployment. 
The plain moral of recent European currency history is, how- 
ever, that it is the process of inflating, rather than the condition 
inflation that is beneficial to unemployment, an_ that either 
the inflating process must continue in the manner of the German 
paper mark, or by stopping the process and introducing a 
stable currency, unemployment is caused to the same degree 
if not worse than before the inflationary process began. This has 
occurred in Germany, Austria, France and Czecho-Slovakia, 
and should be a far more reliable guide to our financial policy 
than America.—Yours, etc., Cuartes L, TEBBUTT. 

Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

June 2nd. 


MEDICAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sr1r,—Are you not being a little disingenuous? Surely even 
“‘ reasonably intelligent laymen” realise that the sole value of 
the early recognition of cancer and of diphtheria is that proper 
treatment may be afforded at once. Such advertisements as 
those complained of obviously tend to promote futile self- 
medication until scientific treatment is too late to be of much 
use ; and what has that red-herring, Sir Herbert Barker, to 
do with our hare, any way ? However, as, in the advertisement, 
“* Yadil and Cancer, a Disclaimer ’’—which I am glad to see 
in Tue New STaTEsMAN this week—even the proprietor of 
Yadil himself states that ‘“* Yadil cannot cure cancer,”’ I presume 
that you will accept his statement without the confirmative 
demonstration by “competent medical men” which you 
suggested would alone shake your faith in the curative powers 
of this preparation. Or do you out-Yadil Yadil ?—Yours, etc., 

63 Harford Street. Harry RoBeErtTs. 

Stepney, E.1. 


[We have never professed any “ faith’ whatever “in the 
curative powers of this preparation.” On the contrary, we 
do not, in fact, believe that it will cure cancer. But how, 8 
laymen, can we be sure? Is it suggested that we ought to 
refuse all medical advertisements or only some, and if so which? 
Are we to consult the profession in each case, and if so which 
member of the profession ? In the present case certain members 
of the profession have strongly approved our attitude, others 
have strongly condemned it; are we to set ourselves up 4s 
judges between them? The right policy for the journalist, 
with his proper faith in the sovereign virtues of publicity, * 
surely to give both sides a hearing and allow the public to 
form its own judgment. Can Dr. Roberts suggest any other 
practical policy ?—Eb. N.S.] 
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To the Editor of THe New SrTaTEsMan. 

Sm,—Although thoroughly agreeing with Dr. Steadman 
that the Yadil advertisement may cause much unnecessary 
suffering, I think he is expecting too much of a lay journal in 
demanding that it should censor its medical advertisements. 

However, in your note you seem to misunderstand his main 
point. You rightly say that it would be hard to contend 
that this treatment is quite irrational, but the advertisement 
js all the more dangerous for this very reason. One case 
(even assuming that the case quoted has been cured, and no 
doctor would think of speaking of a case of cancer as cured 
until two years had elapsed) proves nothing; and while there 
may be no harm in suggesting Yadil treatment to those un- 
fortunate people suffering from inoperable cancer whom Harley 
Street cannot cure, to suggest such treatment for an early 
ease which Harley Street can cure may lead to valuable time 
being wasted and to the terrible suffering to which Dr. Steadman 
refers. 

This is the reason why all medical men believe that the 
advertisement of supposed cures for cancer and tuberculosis 
is a grave danger to the community. Every year thousands 
of early cases of cancer are cured by timely operation. Every 
year thousands die of cancer because they came to the surgeon 
too late. Six weeks spent on trying Yadil treatment may 
just be sufficient to transfer the sufferer from the first group 
to the second. 

Similarly with regard to tuberculosis, there is no reason why 
sufferers from this disease should not, if they can afford it, 
drink pints of Yadil—always provided that at the same time they 
are receiving efficient treatment in a sanatorium. But for an 
early case to waste six weeks or two months trying Yadil, 
before deciding to go to a sanatorium, is to court disaster.— 
Yours, etc., M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S. 

Davos. 

May 29th. 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—I am very glad to see that a protest is being made 
in your columns against the “‘ Yadil”’ cancer advertisement, 
and I am still more glad to read the reasonable and necessary 
disclaimer that the proprietors have made. It is to be hoped 
that it will receive as much publicity as the original claim. 

Your replies to correspondents in the last issue should not, 
I think, be permitted to go without criticism, for they seem 
to be based on a misunderstanding of the psychological position 
of the sufferer from cancer. You say: ‘Since cancer is not 
a disease which the patient can diagnose for himself, he cannot 
know that he is suffering from it until he has consulted a medical 
man who, if operative treatment is called for, will presumably 
have advised him in that sense. The suggestion, therefore, 
that sufferers will be deterred by the ‘ Yadil’ advertisement 
from seeking qualified advice until it is too late seems to have 
no basis.” 

The reason why patients so often come too late for curative 
surgical treatment is that they are terrified of having an uneasy 
suspicion converted into a ghastly certainty. Almost any 
woman, for instance, who notices a lump in the breast at once 
thinks of cancer. Her proper course is to go to a doctor imme- 
diately ; but to do so often requires much courage. At the 
back of the family practitioner loom the horrors of operations 
and domestic upheaval. The nervous patient, in the manner 
of human nature, puts off the evil day as long as ever she can. 
Let us suppose that her eye catches an advertisement of some 
remedy, coupled with a remark like “* doctors admit that they 
cannot cure cancer themselves.” She argues to herself that 
if the lump is really not cancerous the remedy can do no harm, 
whilst if it is there is the chance of a cure occurring without 
surgical intervention. In her anxiety to avoid hearing the 
Worst she snatches at any excuse, however bad, for avoiding 
& visit to the doctor. The remedy is tried for a few weeks— 
and her chance of recovery may vanish. 

The same mental attitude is found at the outset of any 
serious disease. In diphtheria, as in cancer, the urgent neces- 
sity is for immediate diagnosis. Patients who receive the 
Proper treatment in diphtheria on the first or second day almost 
f ays recover ; but if the best is hoped for during the first 
— the benefits of bacteriological science are thrown 
, Im theory there may be no harm in advertising anything : 
it will be judged on its merits. In practice advertisements of 
cures appeal to the mind just when it is most likely to be a 
Prey to fatal optimism.—Yours, etc., T. F. Fox. 

45 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.,1. 


A PIECE OF HISTORY 
To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—From the recent correspondence on the subject of the 
“Scrap of Paper,” the following interesting results appear to 
emerge : 

(1) That the interview between Sir Edward Goschen and Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg was conducted in the English language. 
(Authority, Sir Edward Goschen. See Dr. Hall’s letter in the 
Times of May 27th.) 

(2) That it was conducted in the German language. (Authority, 
also Sir E. Goschen. See Mr. Valentine Williams’ letter in the 
Times of May 29th). 

(3) That the phrase actually used was “ A Scrap of Paper.” 
(Inference from No. 1.) 

(4) That the phrase used was “Ein Stiickchen Papier.” 
(Authority, Sir E. Goschen. See Mr. Valentine Williams’ 
letter.) 

(5) That the phrase used was “* Ein Fetzen Papier.” (Authority, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. See Mr. William Rose’s letter 
in the Times, May 31st.) 

It would be interesting to know how history will deal with this 
tangle a hundred years hence. In the meantime it may serve to 
impress budding historians of the present generation with a 
wholesome scepticism with regard to the possibility of ascertain- 
ing the real truth of the details, even of the most momentous 
events of the past.—Yours, etc., 


Uppingham. ARNOLD C. TAYLor. 
June 2nd. 
“LENS” AND THE EUGENIST 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—“* Lens’s’ argument against “the better-dead school 
of eugenics ’’ appears, in my respectful estimation, to be quite 
unsound. He says that, according to the eugenist, we ought 
to have deteriorated racially under the régime of modern 
medicine and its works of apparent mercy, whereas, as a fact, 
we have improved. The answer of the “ better-dead ”’ eugenist 
is obvious: a whole community has had the advantages of 
modern medicine, for at least two generations, of all that is 
involved in its hygienic, sanitary, antiseptic and educative 
principles ; these advantages have more than counterbalanced 
the evils of the survival of the unfit. If the community could 
have had these advantages coincidently with the deliberate 
elimination of the unfit, its conditions, physically, would be 
vastly better than they are now. There has been a gain, but 
it is a gain in spite of the interference with Nature’s law. The 
eugenist may be all wrong ultimately, but his argument, so far, 
is all right. 

I agree with “ Lens” in his approval of medical ethics, the 
principle which would ‘“‘ keep everything alive,” but I do so 
on solely humanitarian grounds; if the results appeared to 
be physically injurious to the community I should still think 
that the ethic was a righteous one ; the moral good implied in 
the love and care of the weak and undesirable is of more import- 
ance than the material welfare of the objects of desire. Fiat 
justitia, ruat celum—justice, that is, to our instinct of what 
is right. 

The “ better-dead ” eugenist is not, as ‘“* Lens” says, a wor- 
shipper of the devil ; he is only enunciating a chain of reasoning 
which is probably an unanswerable one if man is to take man- 
kind in hand and mould it according to a merely physical 
standard of excellence, regardless of all human sentiment 
whatever. Brought to the test of action, it is extremely doubtful 
if this enthusiast would himself let children die when he saw a 
chance of saving them or smother infants whose deformities 
seemed sufficiently revolting. The truth is that blood is thicker 
than water in a world-wide sense and human feeling more coercive 
in practice than logic. 

Moreover, is this physical well-being that most of us seem 
to be striving for of such paramount consideration? A poor 
or bad state of health is notoriously the concomitant, and may 
be the inalienable condition, of the loftiest ideals and tenderest 
emotions. In our passion for bodily fitness, heaven knows what 
genius we are nipping in the bud; we don’t. A system that 
would ensure John Keats at his birth the physique of John Bull 
would not leave much pleasure in the world beyond that which 
is strictly dependent upon a good digestion. 

For, after all, this question of eugenics is a question of 
hedonism, and the adventure from that point of view may be 
a wholly fallacious one. The aim, surely, should be to capture 
pleasure in its highest form: achievement would depend, I 
should say, upon how far our feelings and conduct are founded 
—to use “Lens’s” words—on “admiration, hope andlove.” 
—Yours, etc., Pau. Hooxuam. 

Oxford, May 28th. 
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BYRON AND SHELLEY 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I protest against the statement of Mr. Belloc in 
his article on Byron that the long efforts of Shelley are full of 
balderdash ? 

A reading of Prometheus Unbound alone refutes this statement, 
for the story in it is as clear as that in Paradise Lost, and it 
contains long flights of the most wonderful lyric poetry in 
English, including that song “ Life of Life !_ Thy lips enkindle,” 
which the late Mr. Clutton Brock called miraculous. Mrs. 
Campbell, in her book on Shelley, also says that this poem 
contains blank verse stronger and better than any since Shake- 
speare, and this is true; yet Mr. Belloc evidently thinks this 
wonderful poem full of balderdash. 

And does Cain (not to mention Sardanapalus) compare very 
favourably with The Cenci, which most critics have thought 
the finest poetical drama since the Elizabethans ? Mr. Gosse, 
in his life of Swinburne, puts that poet’s Ave Atque Vale along 
with Lycidas, Thyrsis and Adonais as the four finest elegies in 
our language; while Swinburne writes that the last three 
poems efface and eclipse all elegiac poetry in Italian and Greek. 
But is not Adonais one of Shelley’s long efforts? 

Even The Revolt of Islam contains long passages of poetry 
quite equal to anything in Don Juan. In fact the only long 
effort of Shelley to which Mr. Belloc’s contemptuous criticism 
can be at all justly applied is the juvenile Queen Mab. 

How many pages of Prometheus Unbound, The Cenci, The 
Witch of Atlas, Alastor, Hellas or Adonais can be justly called 
balderdash ? How many are there that do not contain that 
magic of words which Mr. Belloc rightly states is essential to 
poetry ? 

The fact is that in this statement Mr. Belloc shows as much 
blindness and prejudice towards Shelley as he accuses the 
modern public of in regard to Byron. His criticism of Byron 
is no doubt just, but that is no reason for the disparagement 
of an even greater poet.—Yours, etc., W. Hirst. 

Springfield, Waterfoot, near Manchester. 


THE LATE MR. MAURICE HEWLETT 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I, as literary executor of the late Maurice Hewlett, 
appeal to any of your readers who may have received letters 
from him to send them to me, at 9 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1, 
as it is proposed to publish a collection of his letters. 

Every care will be taken of MSS. ; originals will be returned 
as soon as they have been copied ; and nothing will be published 
without the consent of the addressees.—Yours, etc., 

G. M. P. WetBy-Everarp. 


Miscellany 


THE NOTES TO GIBBON 


HE narrative both in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 

I and in his autobiographical Memoirs is stately 

and polished, making its effects through para- 
phrase, and elaborating in the eighteenth-century manner 
dislike and praise. The footnotes to the History are much 
more direct and brief; occasionally they are downright; 
and they show what Gibbon thought of his authorities, and 
of various interesting people and subjects. They have 
been supplemented by the erudite: here I propose to con- 
sider them only as a revelation of style and character not 
otherwise supplied by the author. 

In the first place, notice his unfeigned pleasure in his 
History. Remarking that the most magnificent and 
fortunate of the Mahomedan princes of Spain could only 
remember fourteen happy days, he declares that “my 
happy hours have far exceeded, and far exceed” that 
record, and “I shall not scruple to add that many of them 
are due to the pleasing labour of the present composition.” 
The Notes emphasize the delight, which has frequently a 
touch of malice. Thus, “it is amusing enough to observe,” 


he tells us in three places, “the secret conflicts of the 
Senate between flattery and fear,” “the language of 
opposite parties when they speak of the same men and 
things,” and “in what light the same subject appears to a 
Mussulman and a Christian eye.” 


Denigration of Christian records and witnesses is, as 
might be expected, frequent. Thus, “‘those who reverence 
the infallibility of synods may try to ascertain their sense,” 
““How many interesting facts,” he exclaims, “might 
Orosius have inserted in the vacant space which is devoted 
to pious nonsense!”’ Gregory of Tours “in a prolix work 
. . - « has omitted almost everything that posterity desires 
to learn.” When Prudentius praises Julian, we learn that 
“the consciousness of a generous sentiment seems to have 
raised the Christian poet above his usual mediocrity.” 
Religious persecution was always abhorrent to Gibbon, 
Surtout, pas de zéle might have been his favourite motto: 

Under the reign of Lewis XIV. his subjects of every rank aspired 
to the glorious title of convertisseurs, expressive of their zeal and 
success in making proselytes. The word and the idea are growing 
obsolete in France; may they never be introduced into England. 
Calvin’s betrayal of Servetus to death “violated the 

golden rule of doing as he would be done by; a rule which! 
read in a moral treatise of Isocrates 400 years before the 
publication of the gospel.” He is “sorry to observe that 
the three writers of the last age by whom the rights of 
toleration have been so ably defended, Bayle, Leibnitz and 
Locke, are all laymen and philosophers.” Royal tyranny 
he treats with the same sarcasm as religious. ‘Except in 
Rowe’s play on the fifth of November [Tamerlane], I did 
not expect to hear of Timour’s amiable moderation.” But 
a note adds a curious tribute to the Tartar’s generosity, 
He invented new refinements in the game of chess. “But, 
except in his court, the old game has been thought suffici- 
ently elaborate. The Mogul emperor was rather pleased 
than hurt, with the victory of a subject: a chess player 
will feel the value of this encomium.” 

The point may be brought out by a reflection from the 
wisdom of Kai Lung: 

Although it is desirable to lose persistently when playing at 
squares and circles with the broad-minded and sagacious Emperor, 
it is none the less a fact that the observance of this etiquette deprives 
the intellectual diversion of much of its interest for both players. 

Voltaire was an historian in the same line of business as 
Gibbon, a cool reducer of the claims of religion, much given 
to sly sarcasm. But Gibbon, without a suspicion that 
the sentence might apply to himself, remarks concerning 
Amurath, the sultan who resigned his throne for the 
society of saints and hermits: 

Voltaire admires the philosophe Turc; would he have bestowed 
the same praise on a Christian prince for retiring to a monastery! 
In his way Voltaire was a bigot, an intolerable bigot. 

Clearly Gibbon did not love him, and sneers at his claims to 
omniscience. ‘“‘ Voltaire was ambitious of universal mon- 
archy; and the poet frequently aspires to the name and 
style of an astronomer, chemist, etc.” 

Other historians and scholars often receive trenchant 
comment in the Notes. Sallust “usefully practised the 
vices he has so eloquently censured.” As for the Abbé 
de Beeuf, “he is an antiquarian whose name was happily 
expressive of his talents.” Legend is twice refuted in the 
same direct and pungent form. “For this miraculous 
apparition Cananus appeals to the Musulman saint, but who 
will bear testimony for Seid Behar?” And again, 00 
Mahomet’s feat of tearing the gate of a fortress from its 
hinges, “‘Abul Rafe [his servant] was an eye-witness, but 
who will be witness for Abul Rafe?” ; 

Yet Gibbon has a soft heart for his favourites, delighting 
in Herodotus and Tacitus, and in “the pleasant garrulity 
of Froissart, who read little, inquired much, and believed 
all.” Reviewing the progress of society in Europe, he adds 
that “it is with private, as well as public regard, that I 
repeat the names of Hume, Robertson, and Adam Smith. 

A comment on the pronunciation of modern Greek 1s 4 
triumphant instance of objection to academic pedantry: 

The modern Greeks pronounce the § as a V consonant, and 
confound three vowels . . . and several diphthongs. Such was the 
vulgar pronunciation which the stern Gardiner maintained in the 
University of Cambridge: but the monosyllable #7 represea 
to an Attic ear the bleating of a sheep: and a bell-wether is better 

evidence than a bishop or a chancellor. 
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A pleasant, if old-fashioned, feature of the History is its 
references to poets and men of letters. Gibbon adored 
Homer. A note asks the reader to feel the 28rd Iliad, and 
another quoting Hector’s line, Iliad XII., 128, which may 
be rendered, 
The one best omen is our country’s cause, 

adds, “This noble verse, which unites the spirit of a hero 
with the reason of a sage, may prove that Homer was in 
every light superior to his age and country.” 

Shakespeare is quoted, with cautions not unneeded to-day 
as to the discovery of literary parallels. He was “ignorant 
of the Greek language,” but “his mother tongue, the lan- 
guage of Nature, is the same in Cappadocia and in Britain.” 
So Shakespeare, as Gibbon points out, coincides with 
Gregory Nazienzen, and the Byzantine historian, Agathias, 
whom he never read. Candour compels me to add that the 
resemblances indicated would not startle anybody. 

Sir William Temple is derided for his attachment to 
exotic virtue, but Sir William Jones is greatly praised as 
“a scholar, a lawyer, and a man of genius, and perhaps the 
only lawyer equally conversant with the year-books of 
Westminster, the Commentaries of Ulpian, the Attic 
pleadings of Isocrates, and the sentences of Arabian and 
Persian cadhis.” A compliment like this is as good as a 
statue. Gibbon quotes Gray more than once, but never 
the Elegy; and he asks, “Instead of compiling tables of 
ehronology and natural history, why did not Mr. Gray 
apply the powers of his genius to finish the philosophic 

m of which he has left us such an exquisite specimen ?” 

The Latin fragment in question attracts nobody to-day, 
and is not half so good as Lucretius. 

Dr. Johnson’s Irene, as dead as New Zealand mutton, is 
twice enshrined in the Notes, and once a passage is solemnly 
analysed and shown to be nonsense. Johnson’s notes on 
Shakespeare “show the workings of a bigoted but vigorous 
mind,” and his Dictionary is not great in derivations: 

Dr. Johnson affirms that few English words are of British extrac- 
tion. Mr. Whitaker, who understands the British language, has 
discovered more than 3,000, and actually produces a long and varied 
catalogue. 

Gibbon’s shrewd sense is revealed in several maxims and 
generalisations: ‘‘ The pathetic almost always consists 
in the detail of little circumstances,” a maxim which may 
be illustrated by Lear’s “Pray you, undo this button!” 
in his final agony. ‘Ambiguity is an inexcusable fault in 
the language of the laws.”” How well we know this to-day, 
and how ingeniously our draughtsmen continue to give 
lawyers abundant practice in arguing what our laws mean; 
Exaggerations everywhere in the Notes are suggested, 
discovered, reduced. ‘‘ Arithmetic is an excellent touch- 
stone to try the amplifications of passion and rhetoric.” 
“Every physician is prone to exaggerate the inveterate 
nature of the disease which he has cured.” “The true 
praise of kings is after their dee*, and from the mouths of 
their enemies.” Of freedom Gibbon is always a jealous 
supporter. Quoting Claudian’s 
nunquam libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sub rege pio, 
he raises the objection that “the freedom which depends 
on royal piety scarcely deserves that appellation.” But 
, avarice more properly belongs to ministers than kings! 
in whom that passion is commonly extinguished by absolute 
possession.” Still, “‘for the credit of human nature, I am 
always pleased to discover some good qualities in those 
men whom party has represented as tyrants and monsters.” 
Altogether, he seems to believe in what he calls “the 
genius of humanity,” not an easy thing to discover, as 
he admits; 
Even Marcus Antoninus has been called a hypocrite, but the 
wildest scepticism never insinuated that Cesar might possibly be a 
coward, or Tully a fool. Wit and valour are qualifications more 
easily ascertained than humanity or the love of justice. 
And man, Homo sapiens, is introduced in an unflattering 
comparison, for “‘he is the only animal which can live and 
a in every country from the Equator to the Poles. 

he hog seems to approach the nearest to our species in 


that privilege.” Man is rich in follies. Regarding the 
patria potestas of Roman law, Gibbon quotes Ulpian’s 
comment that “a madman will have his son in his power,” 
and adds, “How sacred—or rather, how absurd!” This 
is a good instance of the effective brevity which does not 
appear in the text of the History. Another is the comment 
on the claim in the second Preface to the first code of 
Justinian, “in @ternum valiturum,” “Man and for ever!” 
Gibbon wanted to do away with the Poet Laureate, and 
with “usury,” the taking of interest, which he denounces 
with a a from Shakespeare. He also misquotes 
Juvenal, substituting a word that does not scan. A scholar 
who has done Latin verses could hardly slip like that. 

One or two comments go deep into human behaviour. 
Thus “it is more easy to forgive 490 times than once to ask 
pardon of an inferior.” Had Gibbon really a “ benevolent 
heart,” which he himself describes as “the purest source 
of good taste”? At least, he feels harsh views of humanity 
in others. His friend Adam Smith “ proves, perhaps too 
severely, that the most salutary effects have flowed from 
the meanest and most selfish causes.” The Notes supply 
hints of his own behaviour and tastes. He would, he says, 
suppress no evidence that was against his own views, for 
that would be unworthy of a philosopher. Having read 
such a vast amount, he could be frank about his borrowings. 
“‘ Astronomers may read Newton and Halley. I draw my 
humble science from the article Cométe in the French 
Encyclopedia.” An unexpected comment from the seden- 
tary bookman is that “the History of Insects is far more 
wonderful than Ovid’s Metamorphoses.” He is a bit of a 
gourmet; so he points out that “the Europeans of the 
ruder ages consumed more spices in their meat and drink 
than is compatible with the delicacy of a modern palate.” 
Perhaps Johnson’s definition of “oats” in the Dictionary 
suggested the note on the food of the Sarmatians, “In the 
wealth of modern husbandry, our millet feeds poultry, not 
heroes.” Extravagance in dress is derided: 

Eusebius alleges that Constantine dressed for the public, not for 
himself. Were this admitted, the vainest coxcomb could never 
want an excuse. 

The History is fully and elaborately dressed for the 
public eye; but something of the penn in his slippers 
appears in Notes. If they had been sacrificed to the 
dignity of Clio, or the objections of a stupid publisher, the 
world would have lost a pleasant part of Edward Gibbon. 

VERNON RENDALL. 


THE RE-BIRTH OF THE SOUL 


(Written on the recent death of my aged mother in Spring.) 


OW what have I to do with Death ? 
N And what has Death to do with me ? 
The winds are sweet with vernal breath ; 
The birds are singing in the tree. 


And yet she droops her hands—and dies, 
My mother who ordained my birth ; 
And ‘tis the mating-time of earth, 

Of linnet-song and cuckoo cries ; 


When every wing is in the air, 
And every seedling seeks to rise : 
And plants uplift their banners fair 
Before my sad unsleeping eyes. 


Yet Winter claims her for his own, 

For very tired and old she lies. 

Outside no wrecking north winds moan ; 
Only within Life’s Autumn dies. 


Take comfort! Spring is even here ; 


It struggles from this husk of pain. 
Time turns the seed-rind dull and sere 
That youth may leap to life again. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 
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Drama 
CONGREVE 


T used to be said that Congreve’s plays are as dull in 
action as they are entertaining in print—by genera- 
tions who never saw them acted. ‘“ They have 

dropped out of the répertoire, and the truth is they merit 
no better fate. They are only plays to the critic of style; 
to the actor and the average spectator they are merely so 
much spoken weariness. . . . An audience, whatever its 
epoch, wants action; and still action, and again for the last 
time action; also it wants a point of departure that shall 
be something tinctured with humanity, a touch of the 
human in the term of everything, and at least ‘a sort of a 
kind of a’ strain of humanity in the progress of events 
from the one point to the other. This it gets from Wycher- 
ley, brute as he is; with a far larger and more vigorous 
comic sense it gets the same in Vanbrugh; it gets it with a 
difference in the light-hearted indecencies of Farquhar. 
From the magnificent prose of Congreve it is absent. His 
it was to sublimate all that was most artificial in an artificial 
state of society; he was the consummate artist of a phase 
that was merely transient. . . . He is saved from oblivion 
by sheer strength of style. It is a bad dramatic style as 
we know; it leaves the Witwouds and the Plyants as 
admirable as the Mirabels and Millamants and Angelicas; 
it makes no distinction between the Mrs. Foresights and the 
Sir Sampson Legends; it presents an exemplar in Lady 
Wishfort and an exemplar in Petulant; it is uneasy, 
self-conscious, intrusive, even offensive, the very reverse of 
dramatic; and in Congreve’s hands it is irresistible, for, 
thanks to Congreve, it has been forced from the stage, and 
lives as literature alone.’”’ This is Henley’s criticism; 
originally contributed to the Atheneum, and reprinted in 
1890 in Views and Reviews. 


The most interesting thing about this estimate is that 
it was written by one who had never seen a play by 
Congreve acted. His main point that Congreve’s plays are 
**spoken weariness” to the spectator was sheer guesswork, 
for they were not revived during Henley’s lifetime. Thanks, 
however, to the Phoenix Society and Mr. Nigel Playfair, 
we are in a position to do more than guess and to form an 
opinion as to whether Congreve’s style is, or is not, a bad 
dramatic style. I think very few of those who saw The 
Old Batchelour on Sunday and Monday last thought it 
‘“*spoken weariness,” though some may have disliked it for 
other reasons which Henley touches upon, and several 
scenes dragged for reasons I note at the end. Let me 
take a test passage: 

Silvia.—I dare not speak ’til I believe you, and indeed I am 
afraid to believe you yet. 

Heartwell.—Pox, how her Innocence torments and pleases me ! 
Lying, Child, is indeed the Art of Love; and Men are generally 
Masters in it. But I’m so newly entered, you cannot distrust me 
of any skill in the treacherous Mystery—Now by my Soul, I cannot 
lie, though it were to serve a Friend or gain a Mistress. 

Silvia.—Must you lie then, if you say you Love me ? 

Heartwell.—No, no, dear Ignorance, thou beauteous Changel’ng 
—I tell thee I do love thee, and tell it for a Truth, a naked Truth, 
which I am ashamed to discover. 

Silvia.—But Love, they say, is a tender thing, that will smooth 
Frowns, and make calm an angry Face; will soften a rugged 
Temper, and make ill-humoured People good; You look ready 

to fright one, and talk as if your Passion were not Love, but 
Anger. 

Heartwell.—Tis both; for I am angry with myself, when I 
am pleased with you—And a Pox upon me for loving thee so 
well—Yet I must on—’Tis a bearded Arrow, and will more easily 
be thrust forward than drawn back. 

Silvia.—Indeed, if I were well assured you lov’d; but how can 
I be well assured ? 

Heartwell.—Take the Symptoms—And ask all the Tyrants of 
thy Sex, if their Fools are not known by this Party-coloured Livery 
—I am Melancholy when thou art absent ; look like an Ass when 


thou art present; Wake for you, when I should sleep, and even 
Dream of you, when I am Awake; Sigh much, Drink little, Egt 
less, court Solitude, am grown very entertaining to my self, and 
(as I am informed) very troublesome to everybody else. If this 
be not Love, it is Madness, and then it is pardonable—Nay yet 
a more certain Sign than all this; I give thee my Mony. 


There is no doubt that this is good literature, but is it 
not also an admirable dramatic style? The test of dra. 
matic style is the variety of emotion it encourages the 
actors to express. Examine this short passage from this 
point of view. We are, of course, already acquainted with 
Heartwell, the old bachelor who abhors matrimony as a 
cat does water, an old beau who having lived as a rake finds 
himself at last in love ; we also know that Silvia is the dis. 
carded mistress of another man and determined to trap him, 
Read aloud Heartwell’s last speech. How easily it runs 
from the tongue, how naturally it rises to the cynic’s 
climax! The structure of the sentences impels your 
voice to the right inflexions. And what variety of 
emotion there is in the whole brief dialogue : the touching 
simplicity of Silvia’s “I dare not speak till I believe you, 
and indeed I am afraid to believe you yet,” followed by the 
arch triumphant irony of that line, “*‘ Must you lie then, 
if you say you love me ? ” (Imagine the look, the intonation 
with which a real comedy actress, secure in her beauty, 
would turn upon her elderly adorer.) Her look and her 
words draw from him a protestation, instantly followed by 
anger at his weakness. Imagine the painful sincerity 
which a fine actor would put into those words, “ and tell 
it for a Truth, a naked Truth ’—then, as the old dandy 
suddenly recollects himself, the husky humiliation in his 
voice when he adds, *‘ which I am ashamed to discover!” 
This is not merely good style ; these words are not merely 
pleasing to the reader in a chair. This is true dramatic 
dialogue, and nearly every inch of Congreve’s dialogue is 
crammed with such actors’ opportunities. The difficulty of 
acting him is, indeed, that there are so many which only 
swift finished art can seize. Even the simple buffoon 
part of Captain Bluff, filled by a Coquelin, would exhibit 
the whole range of bombast and cowardice. Vainlove, too, 
the crotchety exquisite, is no mere instrument of the plot, 
but capable of becoming an extremely subtle study, one 
worth watching and listening to in the hands of a creative 
actor who has the temperamental clue to him. The part 
of Fondlewife is so eminently actable that it is almost 
impossible for an actor with any spirit and fun in him to 
failinit. It is not because Congreve’s dialogue is undramatic 
that his plays do not “ go” like Wycherley’s. His fault 
as a dramatist lies in the fantastic elaboration of his plots. 
They are so over-ingenious, and so ridiculously intricate that 
spectators cannot follow them. At the same time, though 
there is abundance of human nature in the scenes, the 
machinery which brings them about is crudely artificial. 1 
fancy the fine spirits of Congreve’s day actually relished what 
to us is a defect; and that the barefaced artifices by which 
the couples are disentangled and united gave them pleasure. 
I am sure the Phoenix audience were entirely baffled at 
finding Bluff and Sir Joseph Wittol married to Lucy and 
Sylvia at the end, indeed as surprised as those gentlemen 
themselves, and entirely at a loss as to how such an im 
possible conclusion was brought about. If they understood 
how “the old bachelor” escaped from Sylvia, that was 4 
much as they took in. I should have been in the same plight 
if I had not read the play the day before. 


The performances of the Phoenix Society are such a boon, 
and represent so much good will on the part of actors and 
producers, that I am not going to dwell on defects. Mr. 
Alfred Clark (Wittol) and Mr. Petrie (Fondlewife) dis- 
tinguished themselves most. Mr. Powell was excellent 
when he got into clergyman’s clothes. The womans 
parts were not so well played. The actresses were not 
judiciously chosen, and none of them possessed the finished 
adroitness and the necessary gaiety. 

Desmonp MacCartT#Y. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. CONSTABLE’S library edition of Borrow 
M (16 vols. £15 15s.) is just what such an edition 
should be. It is sensible and good-looking; 
the type is large and clear; the volumes are light; the 
page is dignified; the edition is complete—and it is not 
expensive. It would have been bad taste to print or 
bind Borrow preciously. Publishers do not always observe 
congruity in these matters, consequently their library 
editions do not always please book-lovers. Of course, 
an obviously costly and complete edition of a famous 
author appeals to those buyers who are both well-to-do 
and like to feel they have the whole works of a man on 
their shelves; but the discriminating in the end decide 
whether such an edition is to increase or fall in value. 
Macmillan’s library edition of Pater was so glaringly 
inferior to their beautiful discreet dark-green edition 
that I cannot imagine it on the shelves of a fine library. 
It was furry to the touch! Constable’s luxurious edition 
of Meredith, with its lilac and buff binding and wilful 
lettering on the back, was over-precious. I do not know 
how it stands now in the market, but some time ago it 
could only be disposed of by a private owner at a con- 
siderable loss. This edition of Borrow, however, is 
sure to remain covetable. The extra matter which that 
enthusiastic Borrovian, Mr. Clement Shorter, has collected, 
is not of great importance ; nevertheless there are some 
interesting items in it, which before only collectors could 
possess: Borrow’s translations from the Turkish Jester 
for instance. The unpublished diaries of Borrow’s tour 
in Scotland and in the Isle of Man are also well worth 
having. They are the kind of notes which he afterwards 
worked up in his books; they illustrate his importunate 
curiosity and they are full of his linguistic preoccupations. 
The reprints of his early translations show that when he 
was quite young he was already in possession of that 
grandiloquent style up to which he frequently rose and 
which is so near being a bad style; though in his case it 
is saved by an unmistakable downright sincerity. 


* * * 


If ever a man succeeded in getting himself into his 
books it was Borrow—and a queer self it was. He has 
the art of riveting attention upon it. He is as circum- 
stantial as Defoe, yet he prepares his effects ostentatiously, 
theatrically ; he is full of mystifications and yet open ; 
he jumbles together the matter of fact and the romantic 
in a manner which is only credible to us because these things 
are happening to him. To such a man, you say, any ad- 
ventures might happen, with such a traveller any con- 
versation might take a fantastic turn. You cannot 
suppose him to be exact and yet you surrender your 
notions of probability. He moves through life an heroic 
figure to himself, and anything—a tinker, a gipsy, an odd 
pedant, a thief, a pedlar of Bibles to his chance-met 
acquaintances. The irony of the contrast is a luscious 
delight to him and it is shared by his readers, whom he is 
most careful to let into the magnificent secret. He flourishes 
@ robust common sense in your face ; yet what attracts 
him most is the mysterious. He is an intense egoist 
and yet he makes everyone he meets unique and interesting. 
He takes his readers into familiar country and into a world 
of marvels such as nature-lovers do not see. There were 
deep pits in his temperament; this swashbuckler is subject 
to agonies of fear. In Lavengro he apostrophises this 
sacred terror thus. 

7 * * 


Oh, how dare I mention the dark feeling of mysterious dread 
which comes over the mind, and which the lamp of reason, though 
burning bright the while, is unable to dispel ! Art thou, as leeches 


say, the concomitant of disease—the result of shattered nerves ? 
Nay, rather the principle of woe itself, the fountain head of all 
sorrow co-existent with man, whose influence he feels when yet 
unborn, and whose workings he testifies with his earliest cries, 
when, “ drowned in tears,” he first beholds the light; for, as the 
sparks fly upwards, so is man born to trouble, and woe doth he 
bring with him into the world, even thyself, dark one, terrible 
one, causeless, unbegotten, without a father. Oh, how unfre- 
quently dost thou break down the barriers which divide thee from 
the poor soul of man, and overcast its sunshine with thy gloomy 
shadow! In the brightest days of prosperity—in the midst of 
health and wealth—how sentient is the poor human creature of 
thy neighbourhood ! how instinctively aware that the flood-gates 
of horror may be cast open, and the dark stream engulf him for 
ever and ever! Then is it not lawful for man to exclaim, “‘ Better 
that I had never been born!” Fool, for thyself thou wast not 
born, but to fulfil the inscrutable decrees of thy Creator; and how 
dost thou know that this dark principle is not, after all, thy best 
friend ; that it is not that which tempers the whole mass of thy 
corruption ? It may be, for what thou knowest, the mother of 
wisdom, and of great works; it is the dread of the horror of the 
night, that makes the pilgrim hasten on his way. When thou 
feelest it nigh, let thy safety word be “ Onward”; if thou tarry, 
thou art overwhelmed. Courage! build great works—'tis urging 
thee—it is ever nearest the favourities of God—the fnol knows 
little of it. Thou wouldst be joyous, wouldst thou ? then be a 
fool. What great work was ever the result of joy, the puny one ? 
Who have been the wise ones, the mighty ones, the conquering 
ones of this earth? the joyous? I believe not. The fool is 
happy, or comparatively so—certainly the least sorrowful, but 
he is still a fool ; and whose notes are sweetest, those of the night- 
ingale, or of the silly lark ? 


It is impossible to say what his books are about; but 
to read them is to take an outing away from civilisation, 
material and spiritual, in company with a wild, learned, 
solitary, sociable, erratic companion whom, though he 
talks to you frankly and incessantly, you understand 
almost as little at the end of the journey as at the 
beginning. 


* » ~ 


There is one modern book which, though it has not the 
same flavour as Borrow’s books, will, I think, take the 
same kind of place in literature—The Path to Rome. To 
read it is also to enjoy an invigorating spiritual and physical 
outing; and just as Roman Catholics enjoy Borrow in 
spite of his aggressive No-Popery, so Protestants can enjoy 
The Path to Rome in spite of its militant Catholicism. 
Mr. Belloc, too, has the power of riveting attention on 
himself and yet remaining enigmatic. His book, too, is 
full of fine writing and courageous gusto, of descriptions 
of nature and energetic reflection. It, too, is full of 
good stories, including the immortal one of the Duke 
of Sussex, the Engineer, and the simple minded Frenchman 
which discovers the correct theory of the Simple Human 
Sense of Authority. 


American humour is not to every one’s taste, but here 
is a passage from an American paper which I am delighted 
to print. 


“A duel was lately fought in Texas by Alexander Shott 
and John S. Nott. It is reported that Nott was shot and 
Shott was not. In this case it is better to be Shott than 
Nott. There is a rumour, however, that Nott was not 
shot, though Shott admits he shot Nott, which suggests 
either that the shot Shott shot at Nott was not shot, or 
that Nott was shot notwithstanding. It may appear 
when the trial comes on that the shot Shott shot shot 
Nott, or as accidents with fire-arms are not uncommon, 
it is quite possible that the shot Shott shot shot Shott 
himself, when the whole affair would resolve itself into 
its original elements, and Shott would be shot and Nott 
would be not. We think, however, that the shot Shott 
shot shot not Shott but Nott; though it is still hard to 
be certain who was shot and who was not.” 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Little Mexican, By Atpovus Huxtey. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


The Voyage. By J. Mippteron Murry. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The Heavenly Ladder, By Compton Mackenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


The Spanish Farm. By R.H. Morrram. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 
In Our Town. By Coratre Hopson. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


In the course of every twenty years of modern literature 
a@ good many names of young men appear above the horizon 
to be labelled immediately as “hopeful.” At different moments 
and among different sets of literary people they become the 
fashion. Their forthcoming books are awaited with excite- 
ment; they occupy many hours of conversation; for one 
reason or another, though admittedly their performance is 
not yet extraordinary, their “form” is watched with almost 
that close attention racing men give to the study of promising 
young horses. What exactly constitutes this quality of 
“hopefulness” it is hard to determine. Few of the “ hopefuls” 
ever fully arrive. A good many of those who have never 
been a youthful fashion write far better and eventually attain 
a security of attention which is denied to their more promising 
rivals. Stephen Phillips and Mr. Hichens were once “ hopefuls,” 
while it apparently never struck anyone to prophesy fame 
for Mr. George Moore or Mr. Norman Douglas or Mr. Hudson, 
until they had deserved it. Nevertheless the desire to “spot 
a winner” early remains, and for a year or two a good many 
young men both here and in France are spoken about in terms 
which a stranger only conversant with their works must often 
find it hard to understand. 

At different times and among rather different sets of literary 
people the first three names at the head of my list have all 
been “hopefuls” in their not very distant day. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie comes first in point of date. His was even a pre-war 
“hope.” He was named along with Mr. Hugh Walpole in 
a famous series of articles on the modern novelist by Henry 
James. He had an almost Dickens-like capacity for being 
comic about low life. If he did not start the long auto- 
biographical novel which now has run its course, he was in at 
the birth. He was at once realistic in manner and romantic 
at heart, a most satisfactory combination, for by its means 
he was able to turn the recent and well remembered past of 
his contemporaries into something rich and strange, and just 
slightly perverse. He was a man of his time, and his time 
delighted in him. 

Mr. Middleton Murry’s time came a little later, at the end 
of the war and the beginning of the peace to be exact. It was 
as a critic and editor rather than as a novelist that he became 
a “hopeful.” He edited most excellently The Atheneum 
and contributed excellent articles to it himself. Then he set 
himself consciously to represent the spiritual needs of what 
he considered to be his generation. ‘‘ One must therefore 
speak, carefully, for ene’s generation ” ; he wrote in The Evolu- 
tion of an Intellectual, “* one must speak, principally, for one’s 
self, not personally, but in the same sense that each one of us 
may be in a secret hour convinced that he must bear the burden 
of the guilt of the war. We must speak as knowing that inas- 
much as we are symbols of the guilt we are symbols of the 
hope and the future.’”” Many people have been puzzled by 
Mr. Murry’s recent intellectual evolution, but the germ of the 
matter seems to have been there all the time. And some of 
his readers delighted in him. Some indeed still delight, but 
he has ceased to be a “ hope.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Aldous Huxley, who started to be “hopeful” 
about the same time, is now more “hopeful”? than ever. Unlike 
the other two he is growing out of and beyond his time. In 
all his earlier works one was conscious of a disgust with his 
contemporaries that showed him clearly too absorbed in them 
and their opinions. When he should have been telling a story 
he would go out of his way to score points in an intellectual 
game against them. They never seemed to be out of his mind. 
He would interrupt a work of art with journalism, a story about 
an individual man and woman with a joke about jazz bands 
or the modern idiocies of sex. Nothing seemed to matter so 
long as he piled up a huge score against, not even the world 
we live in, but that much smaller world which would applaud 
or feel hurt by his successful gibe. This was all the more a 
pity since it seemed clear to anyone with a sense of style that 
Mr. Huxley at his best could write very well indeed. It is all 
very well to amuse the fashionable, it is perhaps better to 
annoy them; but the vogue of each is fleeting, and one hoped 





that Mr. Huxley was going to write for something better than 
vogue. 

Then came Antic Hay, a bitter, disgusted book that marked 
a definite advance. For one reason, the disgust this time was 
deep and belonged fundamentally to the theme. He had 
set himself to satirise the people he had oniy been trying to 
“get at’ before. It was, as any good book, however brilliant, 
however funny, must be, serious. Mr. Huxley was meaning 
what he said. For another and considerably more important 
reason it was satisfactory too. Mr. Huxley was beginning to 
draw solid characters instead of bright sketches. There was 
a “‘ body ” to Mrs. Viveash, to Mr. Gumbril senior, to Emily, to 
Lypiatt, that was wanting to all the amusing sketches of char- 
acter in Crome Yellow. It was pleasant also that two of these 
characters were not in the least either “‘clever” or “modern.” 
A good many of the faults remained, but the book did show 
an advance, and an advance just where it was most important 
that Mr. Huxley should not remain stationary. 

Little Mexican, his new book, contains six stories. Three 
of them do not greatly matter. Hubert and Minnie is well 
observed and, though slight, genuinely moving. Fard and 
The Portrait are magazine stories, a little more highly polished 
than usual. But the other three stories matter considerably. 
The best of them is the longest and the first one in the book 
—Uncle Spencer. This is, I think, the best thing Mr. Huxley 
has done. It moves so naturally and so simply from the first 
view of Uncle Spencer through the eyes of a small nephew who 
is coming to spend his summer holidays with him in his Belgian 
home right up to the end, when we see him as an old man, 
having in his latter years experienced the miseries of imprison- 
ment during the German occupation, and the still worse miseries 
of falling in love with a little English music-hall singer who 
had happened to be imprisoned with him. Uncle Spencer 
is a very real and extraordinarily attractive creature, but 
what is most satisfactory of all in him, when it is Mr. Huxley’s 
** hopefulness ’’ that one is considering, is the fact that he is 
not a type. Uncle Spencer exemplifies nothing. He has just 
through particular circumstances and a natural bias happened 
to grow up into the very individual and lovable character that 
he is. He is new, as people in life so often and people in books 
so very rarely are. You gradually begin to know how he will 
act in a given circumstance, not because that sort of person 
always does so act, but because you have learnt to know that 
he, Uncle Spencer, does. The story is not one of those neatly 
dovetailed short stories that Maupassant and Kipling at one 
time threatened to impose as a standard type for all English 
and French men to follow. It rambles a good deal, but it 
rambles with art. By the end of it you have been introduced 
to three or four admirably drawn characters, yet your interest, 
which has apparently been diverted to subsidiary characters 
as well as to some admirably written accounts of life in a pro- 
vincial Belgian town, has never departed from Uncle Spencer 
for an instant. To succeed so richly is something more than 
promise. 

The two Italian stories in the book, Little Mexican and 
Young Archimedes, are also good. There are times here and 
there where Mr. Huxley’s delight in purely descriptive writing 
wastes time and weakens his story. There are also other 
momentary returns to bright journalism. Yet these too are 
stories with any amount of good work in them. And Uncle 
Spencer is a very good story indeed. 

Of the books by the other two “ hopefuls ” there is not much 
to be said. In The Heavenly Ladder Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
finishes off a trilogy that he has been writing for some time. 
It is a competent if not very thrilling piece of work, with what 
reads like a quite genuine account of the Anglican Church and 
the ways of Cornishmen. I wish Mr. Mackenzie would return 
to the vulgarities of life where he can be so amusing. 

As for The Voyage, it is one of the dullest novels I have read 
for a long time. It is an account of an idealistic venture by 
several friends. One of the friends is wiser than the rest, 8 
sort of prophet amongst them. At least I know that the 
venture is idealistic because I have been told so, and that the 
friend is wiser for the same reason. But in what the idealism 
consists I cannot discover. The venture was the founding 
of a book shop. It was to have been in Long Acre, because that 
was a bookish centre, and its rent was to have been £85 a year, 
which certainly looks as if the landlord, too, must have had 
ideals. Actually the venture never arrives at birth, owing to 
the fact that one of the friends, who had fallen in love with 
another, was mentally and momentarily seduced by the invading 
wife of a third. I found the story hard to follow, and though 
always on the look out for words of wisdom from the wise 
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member of the community, I got to the end of the book without 
hearing them. 

In Our Town, by Coralie Hobson, is an unpretentious and 
quietly written account of some rather dreary people in a pro- 
vincial town. It has a pleasantly acid flavour which is all 
the better for not being too strong. The characters are those 
of genuine, rather colourless people, while the writing is sober 
and unforced. 

The Spanish Farm is something of a find. Mr. Galsworthy 
says that it has attracted his preface “because it exhibits a 
new form, distinct even in this experimental epoch.” It is 
true that the author has concentrated almost entirely on one 
character and only dealt with others in so far as they touch her 
life directly. But there is after all nothing new in that. 
Madeleine, herself, is a French Fleming, determined, business- 
like, cunning, direct. We hear of her love affair with a young 
and flibbertigibbet French aristocrat, of her dealings with the 
English troops who are billeted upon her during the war, of 
another short-lived not very important love affair with an 
English officer, of her search for her lover in Amiens and Paris, 
of her finding him, of his death, and of her return to her farm 
with the intention of making money. And all through she is a 
consistent, determined, rather motherly character, motherly 
where her heart is touched, shrewd and money-making where 
it is not. It is a good chronicle and Madeleine is a really 
interesting study, true to life ; neither softened to suit English 
tastes, nor romanticised into a patriot to suit the taste of the 
French. Ratrpg WricaHr. 


CHRISTIAN MYTH AND LEGEND 


The Apocryphal New Testament. Translated by M. R. James. 


Clarendon Press. 10s. 


Readers of Milton’s Paradise Lost and of Dante’s Commedia 
must be aware that there is a large body of Christian legend 
independent of the New Testament ; and students of European 
painting are similarly confronted with traditions which they 
will not find in the books of the acknowledged canon. It is a 
curious thing that, up to the present, no effort has been made 
to present modern readers with any critical text of these ancient 
legends. Few educated people, for instance, have not heard 
of such stories as the meeting of the Holy Family and the 
Penitent Thief, Dismas, in Egypt; of the birth and education 
of Mary, and of her parents Joachim and Anna ; of her assump- 
tion ; of St. Peter’s return to Rome from the spot now marked 
by the chapel Domine quo Vadis ; of the boy Jesus making 
clay sparrows and bidding them fly—but few could give any 
idea of the origin of these tales, or of their date. There was, 
it is true, a book edited in 1820 by William Hone, called the 
Apocryphal New Testament ; but it was unscholarly, incomplete, 
and as Dr. James points out, inclusive of works which were 
not apocryphal and of others which never made any claim to 
be included in the New Testament canon. 

Dr. James’s book is an invaluable compilation. He has ex- 
cluded writings such as the Clementine epistles, the Didache and 
the Shepherd of Hermas; he includes not only all the chief 
apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Epistles in full; but he provides 
summaries of other books which merely repeat the better- 
known works, and he has made a careful collection of such 
dominical sayings as are preserved for us in the early patristic 
works, and in the manuscripts recently discovered at Oxyrhyncus. 
The result is a work of extraordinary fascination. The first 
thing which must strike any impartial reader of the Protevange- 
lium, of the Acts of Paul and Peter and the other Acts, is the 
huge gulf between these writings and those now included in 
the New Testament. Some of the books are obviously written 
for edification only, not as histories; they are old-fashioned 
sermons on the lives and deeds of holy men, exercises in rhetoric, 
incitements to heroic imitation. For instance, the author of 
the Acts of Peter (which is ascribed to the year 200) makes that 
apostle, after he has been crucified head downwards, deliver 
an ecstatic sermon of about a thousand words. Still these Acts 
no doubt contain some historical traditions; and they also 
served as repositories of the less orthodox and less conventional 
opinions held among the early Christians. Those which were 
not written to record facts or to praise martyrs were composed 
generally from one of two motives. There was a natural 
Curiosity in the early Church as to that part of the life of Jesus 
which is not recorded in the Gospels ; and there was curiosity 
about his family. To satisfy this we have the gospels of the 
Infancy. Secondly, the imagination of the early Church was 
very much exercised about details of the lives of the apostles 


and their Master which are not recorded in the New Testament ; 
about such events as the descent into hell ; and about the con- 
versations of Jesus in the forty days between the resurrection 
and the ascension; so we get the books of questionings of 
Bartholomew and John and the Acts of Pilate. Many of these 
books have come down to us in obscure and corrupt forms, 
and many are still sorely in need of critical editing ; Dr. James 
has done his best with the texts at his disposal, though we find 
his habit of printing variants and comments in the body of the 
book and in the same type as the text rather a confusing one. 
In such books as the Gospel of Bartholomew we find the legends 
about hell on which the medieval artists and Milton relied. 
Sometimes the language has force and beauty ; but more often 
the style is hopelessly diffuse, incoherent and clumsy. One 
of the most effective passages is the great boast of the serpent, 
which is the devil, in the Acts of Thomas : 
I am son to him who girdeth about the globe: and I am kin 
to him who surrounds the ocean, whose tail is set in his own mouth. 
I am he who crept through the barrier into Eden and spake with 
Eve those things which my father bade me speak unto her. I 
am he who kindled and inflamed Cain that he killed his own brother ; 
and for me did thorn and thistle come up upon the earth. I am 
he who hurled down the Sons of God and bound them to lust after 
women, that on the children of the earth born of them I might 
work my will. . . . I am he who stirred up Judas and bribed him 
to deliver up the Christ. I am he who inhabiteth and keepeth 
the deeps of hell. 


Among modern authors who were familiar with these writings 
the most notable perhaps was Flaubert, whose Tentation de 
St. Antoine is in parts barely intelligible, and certainly not to 
be fully appreciated, except by those who have read something 
of these early legends. 

Many pious people used the method of apocryphal writing 
to inculcate their own views on Christian doctrine and practice ; 
it is interesting that the sins most condemned among early 
Christians were nearly always usury and adultery—of the two 
the taking of interest on the whole ranked as the worse offence 
than the taking of another’s spouse. After all, the one offence 
only broke up the family; while the other was regarded as 
destructive of that brotherly feeling on which the whole com- 
munity life was based. The doctrinal passages of the books 
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are mostly of little interest to us to-day. It is worth noticing, 
however, that as early as the beginning of the second century 
there was a revolt in the Church against the crude idea of an 
everlasting hell. The more merciful doctrine of the ultimate 
salvation of all is associated, appropriately enough, with 
the name of Peter. The privilege of rescuing the damned is 
given to the righteous in heaven ; and is far worthier, and we 
may hope more representative of primitive Christian feeling 
than the savage expectation of Tertullian, for whom the agonies 
of the damned were to be the final happiness and triumph of 
the saved. The more merciful doctrine is most plainly stated 
in the second book of the Sibylline oracles,in a passage which 
Dr. James thinks is taken from the Apocalypse of Peter : 


And unto them, the godly, shall the almighty and immortal 
God grant another boon, when they shall ask it of him. He shall 
grant them to save men out of the fierce fire and from the eternal 
gnashing of teeth; yea, this will he do, and will gather them 
again out of the everlasting fire and remove them else-whither, 
sending them for his people’s sake unto another life, eternal, 
immortal, in the Elysian plains where is the Acherusian lake with 
its great waves, the lake inexhaustible and deep-bosomed. 


The Apocalypse of Peter was read in the churches of Rome ; 
and its author’s tendency to mercy is the more remarkable 
because he describes torments for the damned worthy of Dante, 
and probably reminiscent of the tortures suffered by Christians 
in some of the early persecutions. 


SOME NEW STENDHAL DOCUMENTS 


Stendhal: Journal, Texte établi et annoté par HENRI 
DeEBRAYE et Louis Royce. Tome premier 1801-1905. 
Paris. Honoré Champion. 


Stendhal’s history is the crowning proof that if the (dipus 
complex had not existed, it would have been necessary to 
invent it. Here is a man who carried through life so vivid a 
sensibility for his mother that he could never find any woman 
who could satisfy his ideals ; if for a moment he was captivated 
by a form it was because a vague shadow had been cast across 
the background of his soul bearing a resemblance to her, and 
when the substance behind the shadow came to be examined 
the “crystallisation” ceased, it was the wrong lady, and 
inevitably, because the real lady was dead. 

A Casanova in theory, he was almost a Joseph in practice : 
hence his success as a psychological writer, for his theory 
enlarged his observation, while his practice, by denying him 
a transient outlet, forced him to become an astute commentator 
on love. Moreover, of no one could it be said more truly that 
the words “life and works ” were what the Greek syntax used 
to call a “hendiadys,” “two words for one object’; his 
books and his life were one—the former the ingenious “‘ con- 
struction” and far-reaching proof of a geometrical theorem, 
whereof his life was but the meagre and unassuming data. 

The present volume begins the story of Stendhal’s life at 
the point where La Vie de Henri Brulard leaves off, but those 
who may hope to find a sequel to that masterpiece will be 
disappointed. Henri Brulard was written in 1832, when its 
author was forty-nine years of age ; it is not only a careful auto- 
biography, but a conscious work of literature; these diaries 
are nothing more than a series of hasty jottings. Their interest 
is almost purely biographical, and even then they fall far short 
of the later work: 


“Classifying my life,’ says Stendhal in Henri Brulard, “as a 
collection of plants, I found: 

Childhood, first education 1786-1800—fifteen years. 

Military service 1800-1803—three years. 

Second education, ridiculous love affairs with Adéle, and with 
her mother who gives herself to her daughter’s lover. 


Life in the Rue Angivillier. Then a lovely stay in Marseilles with 
Mélanie. . . .” 


It is with the second and third of these sections that this volume 
deals, and the botanical specimens are most of them rather 
faded and unimportant, although of its kind the collection is 
very complete. For the most part they form a chronicle of the 
plays which Stendhal saw in Paris in 1804, and are doubtless 
of great interest to students of the history of the Comédie 
Frangaise and especially to those who are writing the life of 
Talma. They emphasise the dullness of Stendhal’s autobio- 
graphy when it is not concerned with women and their 





psychology. We hear little of Adéle, and that little is not 
profound, as Stendhal himself admits: “ C’est un homme qui, 
en parlant du teint Tune femme, dirait . . . ‘Il est couleur 
de chair.” After all he was only twenty-one at this time, 
passing through a dormant period after an amazingly emotional 
childhood and youth. 

Matters take on a different complexion with the arrival of 
Mélanie Guilbert, “‘ une actrice charmante, qui avait les sentiments 
les plus élevés et & laquelle je n’ai jamais donné un sou.” We 
do not of course get any portrait of Mélanie ; that was never 
Stendhal’s way; but there is much to interest the curious 
student of life in the episode. It was the first step towards the 
maturity at which Stendhal perhaps never arrived, and it was 
a complicated crisis. First Stendhal professes himself tired of 
his Parisian life, “un an de luxe et des plaisirs de vanité, et jai 
satisfait les besoins que Tinfluence de mon siécle m’a donnés, 
je reviens aux plaisirs qui en sont vraiment pour mon dme, et 
dont je ne me dégoiterai jamais,” he writes on January 14th, 
1805. Next day he writes a tremendous letter to Victorine, 
with whom he has been in love for two years ; then he spends 
some days wondering why he has no answer, if she is angry 
with the letter it will not be with him, for his pen has given 
a@ wrong picture of himself. Then he decides to cure himself 
by an affair with Mélanie. He describes how he achieved this 
plan, and we are amazed at the time it took him ; some of the 
material hindrances described correspond to common experience 
and will be regarded at least as the raw material of literature 
by admirers of Ulysses. Stendhal’s “crystallisation” seems 
to have been very complete, but we cannot but suspect that 
“this sensitive soul” is really a quite ordinary cocotte. She told 
him her life story: her mother was a bad woman; when her 
dying father was asked if he would like to see his wife, he 
replied, ‘“‘ No, no, my daughter, let me die in peace.” Her 
brother was worse, “‘un assez mauvais sujet, méme crapuleuz” ; 
her sister had religious mania; but as for Mélanie herself—she 
was divine as she told her story. Stendhal was seated by her 
side, holding hands. She was well aware of the effect she was 
producing. Twice she wept. Stendhal kissed her twenty times 
and she did not struggle too much. Stendhal thought she 
loved him. 


But we can forgive the silliness of it all, for the unhappy 
Stendhal began to taste happiness, as he tells us, and there 
the journal’s first volume ends. The second will intensify the 
picture as it will open with the two of them at Marseilles, very 
much in love with one another. Whatever Mélanie thought of 
of it all, we can be quite sure it was nothing like what Stendhal 
thought. The present volume contains a great many appendices 
of rather specialised interest; from the fragments of Stendhal’s 
early writings preserved in them it is clear that his genius did 
not ripen early. From the beginning, however, he saw himself 
as a psychologist, and it is not to be expected that his insight 
into human nature could be profound in the early twenties. 
It is of course a whim of post-war culture to reverence that 
amorphous anomaly Youth with a capital Y, but some things 
grow better with age, and among them, beside port, Stendhal’s 
recorded experiences. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND BLAKE 


William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols, By S. Foster 
Damon. Constable. 42s. 

The ideal book about Blake would fall into two parts. The 
first part would contain the answer to the question what Blake's 
symbols mean, what are their relations to one another, and what 
the place of each in the vision of the universe they are intended 
to express. The second part would deal with the validity 
and value of this vision, weighing Blake’s spiritual achievement 
and thus making a final literary and esthetic judgment 
possible. For writing the first part of this book the necessary 
and sufficient qualifications are patience, scholarship, ingenuity, 
a sympathetic attitude towards mysticism and familiarity with 
its literature. Thus equipped Mr. Damon has produced in 
this sphere a very good approximation to the ideal ; his volume, 
with its full and excellent commentary on each of Blake's 
works, is, so far as we know, the clearest, most convincing 
and most systematic attempt yet made to unravel the com- 
plexities of Blake’s mythology, and to organise into a solid 
and coherent structure the smoky confusion which is all that 
the uninstructed eye can see. Our only complaint is that, 
without attempting the second part of the ideal book, for 
which other powers are required, the author’s tone constantly 
prejudges it by uncritical enthusiasm for his hero as the champion 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


A LONG LIFE’S WORK: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, O.M., K.C.B., 
F.R.S. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 
18s. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement: “In this autobiography 
Sir Archibald Geikie tells the story of his long life with 
simplicity and charm.” 








BIG GAME AND PYGMIES: EXPE- 
RIENCES OF A NATURALIST IN 
CENTRAL AFRICAN FORESTS IN QUEST 
OF THE OKAPI 
By CUTHBERT CHRISTY, M.B., C.M. With 
an Introductory Chapter by SIR HARRY H. 
JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., and with 120 
Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. 21s. net. 





ANATOLICA 
By HARRY CHARLES LUKE, Assistant 
Governor of Jerusalem, author of “ The Fringe of 
the East,” etc. With Frontispiece in colour, Map, 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. 
The Sunday Times: “ It includes delightful descriptions and 
brilliantly sketched glimpses of the history of sites, so far 
apart as Mount Athos, Salonika, Adrianople, Constantinople, 
Cyprus, Jerusalem, and the cities of Transcaucasia. There is 
nobody now writing who has a brighter and more vivid 
descriptive touch than Mr. Luke.” 





1924 Issue just published. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 
Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., 
and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement: “This edition of a book 
which is rightly regarded as one of the most valuable works 
of reference in the English language has been carefully 


revised and is fully up to date. Every country in the world, 
old or new, here finds a place.” 





WALTER PATER Pocket Eprrion. 4 Vols. 
Feap 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


The Renaissance. Imaginary Portraits. 
Marius the Epicurean. Appreciations. 








Important New Books 
Now Ready 


The Navy in the Dardanelles 


Campaign. By Admiral of the Fleet, 
Lord Wester-Wemyss, G.C.B. 16/- net 


“An account by Lord Wester-Wemyss of the Navy’s share in the 
Dardanelles Campaign cannot be other than welcome . . . all the 
tenth chapter should be read carefully."—Times. “The historian 
will certainly be grateful for these lightning impressions of great 
moments in an ever-memorable chapter of the war.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Lord Wester-Wemyss’ letters make particularly good and vivid read- 
ing.”—Evening Standard. “A fine book which all should read who 
wish to realise the heroism of the British race.”—Daily Mail. 


Chronicles of the Eighteenth Century 


By Maud Wyndham 
Two Volumes. Illustrated. 30/- net 


























“ Excellent material, admirably used, so as to give us not only living 
pictures of a family and its friends, but also a vivid insight into the 
spirit of the period.”—Morning Post. “There is such a variety of 
matter in Mrs. Wyndham’s book, and so many famous men appear in 
it... that lovers of old family papers and of life behind the scenes 
in the great world of past centuries will find much to interest and 
entertain them.”—Daily News. “Than Mrs. Hugh Wyndham no more 
capable chronicler of the Lyttelton family could be found.”—Sunday 
Times. 


A History of the Tory Party 
By Maurice Woods 16/- net 


“A brilliant book. No wise Conservative will neglect Mr. Woods’ 
chapters.”—Daily Mail. “A book which will assuredly influence the 
future study of the growth and development of our Constitution.”— 
Outlook. 


Making of Man. — Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
remarkable book 3/6 net 
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Third edition nearly exhausted, fourth edition in the press—in demand 
all over the country. “Thoughts on this life and hereafter of exquisite 
interest.”—Daily Mail. “It fascinates and inspires and gives the lie 
to the pessimist.”—Liverpool Courier. “ Each page is laden with rare 
and refreshing fruit."—Yorkshire Post. “Freshly, briskly, invitingly 
written . . . written with the hand of a master of exposition.”— 
Birmingham Post. 


English Portraits and Essays, by 
John Freeman, has recently been added to 
the “Bookman Library.” 7/6 net 


“Tt contains nine of the most interesting chapters on writers and 
writing that I have read for many a long month—G. K. Chesterton, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, William Cobbett, Walter de la Mare, Maurice 
Hewlett, Edmund Gosse, Coventry Patmore, and Compton Mackenzie 
have a long, critical, beautifully written chapter. It is a volume that 
will please every lover of good writers and good writing.”—Daily 
Graphic. “Mr. Freeman has an ease and beauty of style that give 
him a high place among modern critics.” —Spectater. 
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of truth. If he had been more coldly scientific, his task of democratic Republic, with its watchwords of liberty, equality 


preparation would have been better done. 

But it is a necessary preparation, and because it is done 
from the right angle this book will be indispensable to all 
students of Blake and valuable to all who are interested in 
mysticism. Blake was primarily a mystic; his activities, 
whether in words or in colour and line, had but one purpose, 
“to speak to future generations by a sublime allegory.” To 
have realised as clearly as Mr. Damon does what this means 
is no small merit in a critic. We can all feel vaguely that 
there is something significant and ominous, a pulsation as from 
another world, beneath all Blake’s work, from the Songs of 
Innocence to the wild horror of the Prophetic Books ; the diffi- 
culty is to make this feeling articulate by connecting it with 
Blake’s vision, common to all mystics, of the universe and 
man, 

His fall into Division & his Resurrection into Unity. 

His fall into the Generation of Decay & Death & his 

Regeneration in the Resurrection from the dead. 
The framework of Mr. Damon’s exposition is the correspondence 
between the five mystical stages of this process with the 
development of Blake’s own work. The poem The Mental 
Traveller is a simplified summary of the five stages, which are 
as follows: (1) Innocence (Songs of Innocence, The Book of 
Thel); (2) Experience (Tiriel, Visions of the Daughter of 
Albion, The Gates of Paradise, Songs of Experience); (3) 
Revolution (The French Revolution, The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell, America); (4) The Dark Night of the Soul (Europe, 
Urizen, Song of Los, Book of Los, Ahania); (5) The Ultimate 
Union (The Four Zoas, Milton, Jerusalem, Job). This is the 
fivefold structure of man’s destiny, which for Blake corre- 
sponds in history to Eternity, The Fall, The Life of Christ, The 
Eighteen Christian Centuries, and The New Age. On this 
pattern order emerges from chaos for anyone who does not at 
once reject as meaningless the mystic state in which the structure 
of eternal reality is perceived behind the spatio-temporal veil. 
Details are impossible in a review, but there is one point which 
may be mentioned for its significant bearing (unperceived by 
Mr. Damon) upon the second part of our ideal book when it 
comes to be written. 

In the Innocence period (1788) Blake composed and engraved 
a small drama, The Ghost of Abel, which he laid by and did not 
take up again until 1822, when he re-engraved it with a dedica- 
tion ““To Lord Byron in the Wilderness.” This early piece 
displays as complete a vision of Eternity as any of the more 
complicated later works, but with the uncharacteristic doctrine 
that the evil principle is ultimately redeemed, and without the 
characteristic identification of Reason with cosmic evil, which 
was soon to become fundamental with Blake. This is sig- 
nificant as a clue to where Blake went wrong. About 1790 
Reason begins to stand with him for everything that binds, 
represses, freezes; he identifies it with law, with the creator 
of this spatio-temporal world, and him with evil; while more 
and more the ultimate unification in Eternity is approachable 
only through the five gates of the senses, and pre-eminently 
through touch and sex. In his obsession with Reason as the 
dominant evil, and in his excessive stress on the freedom and 
glorification of the body as the road to salvation, Blake is, 
although in revolt, a mere child of the eighteenth century. 
His revolt is towards an exuberant self-confidence and self- 
assertiveness that gives all his later work its dark, fuliginous 
quality, and which leaves him always bereft of that serenity 
which we instinctively feel should mark the mystic who has 
followed the right path. For ail his ant-like patience and his 
ever greater deployment of energy we do not feel that he attains 
strength. “I have conquered and shall go on conquering. 
Nothing can withstand the fury of my course among the stars 
of God and in the abysses of the Accuser.” It is the bluster 
of a giant, but it is bluster. Not for nothing did Blake refuse 
to allow the vine on his house at Lambeth to be pruned ; and 
not for nothing is it written ‘“‘ Every branch that bringeth forth 
fruit He purgeth that it may bring forth more fruit.” 


THE MISFORTUNES OF HUNGARY 


Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Hungary. By Oscar JAsz1. 
With an Introduction by R.W.Seron-Wartson. King. 15s. 


Among the victims of the war none have been more violently 
shuttlecocked between hope and despair than the Hungarians. 
The revolution of October, 1918, was hailed as the dawn of a new 
era ; here out of the wreckage of the old Empire had arisen the 


and fraternity. But day by day and week by week illusions 
vanished, until the Bolshevik dictatorship renewed them in 
more fantastic shape. And then came the White reaction, to 
make—and break—more promises, to proscribe and dragoon 
and finally to restore the old grinding tyranny. Dr. Jaszi’s book 
gives us an exceedingly interesting and important account of 
these three phases. It is not an unbiased account; for 
Dr. J&szi was too prominent an actor under the Karolyi régime, 
and he remains too passionately concerned in the fate of his 
country, to be able to write a cold, impartial history. But 
though disappointment and indignation may lead him some. 
times to exaggerate or to blame unfairly, they have not blunted 
his critical faculty, and they have not prevented him from 
painting a picture that is true in all its main points. 

The Radical revolutionary government, in which Dr. Jiszj 
served as Minister of Nationalities, was doomed from the start, 
Its power depended partly on the belief, sincerely held 
Karolyi and his friends, and communicated by them to the whole 
country, that the victorious Powers would stand by President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points and deal honestly, and even tenderly, 
with a democratic Hungary. But that illusion, alas ! was soon 
shattered, and with it went the hope of restraining the tur- 
bulent forces that confronted Karolyi at home. We can under. 
stand Dr. Jaszi’s bitterness against the Entente, even while we 
demur to some of his particular criticisms. (His attack, for 
example, on Sir George Clerk, the representative of the Supreme 
Council in Budapest, is, as Dr. Seton-Watson says, far too 
sweeping.) But the success of the Karolyi Government de- 
pended also on its ability to carry out its programme of political 
and agrarian reforms. It failed through lack of experience, 
hesitations, disunity among its Socialist and Liberal members. 
“* When we came at last to the elections,” says Dr. J&szi, “ it 
was too late; a constitutional chamber cannot function amid 
open civil war.” And, he adds, “ still more fatal was the light- 
hearted postponement of the fundamental task of the revolution, 
the partition of the latifundia, until under the influence of the 
successful Communist agitation no one appeared to want it.” 
In fact, of course, the great mass of the people did want it, and 
as Dr. Jaszi shows, it was one of Bela Kun’s gravest errors that, 
unlike Lenin, he did not realise how to deal with the peasantry. 
Dr. J&szi’s analysis of the rise and fall of the Bolshevik move- 
ment in Hungary—with its similarities to, and differences from, 
the Russian model—is on the whole, the best part of the bouk. 
He himself, as a sort of Fabian Socialist, has little sympathy with 
the Communists’ doctrines, and less with their tactics. But he 
can make allowance for their difficulties, and do justice to the 
ideals of the better men amongst them. 

When he comes to the Whites, Dr. Jaszi lets himself go—not 
unnaturally, for the Horthy régime is the very negation of all 
his hopes for a new Hungary. It is the old, narrow class-rule 
restored, basing itself on the ignorance and servitude of the 
common people, nationalistic in the worst sense, Chauvinist, 
corrupt. Some may think that Dr. Jaszi makes too much of 
the atrocities committed by the counter-revolution. We dare- 
say he could not substantiate all the details in the long list of 
horrors he gives us, though that does not seem to matter greatly, 
for nobody can deny the substantial truth of his indictment of 
the White bands, the “‘ Awakening Magyars,” and the other 
groups of assassins. And Dr. J&szi may be justified in calling 
attention to this fundamental difference between the Red and 
the White Terrors: “ The terrorist actions of the Reds usually 
revealed the primitive cruelty of coarse and ignorant men ; the 
Whites worked out a cold and refined system of vengeance and 
reprisal, which they applied with the cruelty of scoundrels 
masquerading as gentlemen.” It is no use, however, crying 
over spilt blood—be it Bolshevik blood or bourgeois, Jewish or 
Gentile. The atrocities of the counter-revolutionary govert 
ment might easily be forgotten if, after it had glutted its thirst 
for revenge, it had established a tolerable system of order and 
liberty. But that it evidently has not done, and while the 
methods of the Regent and his supporters are what they are, 
there seems small chance of their victims forgetting anything 
ofthe past. We agree with Dr. Jészi that the hope of Hungary— 
and of that great area of Central Europe, in which Hungary 1s at 
present the most dangerous element—lies in a return to the 
democratic principles of the October revolution. The democra- 
cies of Western Europe should see to it that their governments 
do nothing to thwart the efforts of the Hungarian democrats, 
as they have thwarted them in the past. But it is not a proper 
policy for us to try, whether by refusing loans or by other more 
drastic methods, to pull the Hungarian democrats chestnuts 
out of the fire for them. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Theory of Relativity. Three Lectures for Chemists. By E. 
Freunpuica. Translated by Henry L. Brose, with an Intro- 
duction by ViscounT HALDANE. Methuen. 5s. 

So many excellent little books on Relativity have been published 
that it requires a rather careful scrutiny to detect their relative merits. 
Among the special points in which Dr. Freundlich’s lectures for 
chemists are better than some of the other books are his statement 
of Maxwell’s equations in non-mathematical terms, and _his 
argument from the observed appearance of double stars in favour 
of the constant velocity of light. Among the slight defects we may 
notice the statement of Newton’s second law in the form that “the 
acceleration which any force imparts to a body is proportional to 
the force and inversely proportional to the inertial mass of the 
body.”” Newton himself stated the law is the form that “change 
of momentum was proportional to the impressed force...” On 
p. 17 there is a rather confused statement about centrifugal force, 
and it is suggested that Neptune was predicted from the per- 
turbations of Saturn instead of those of Uranus. 

The statement on p. 89 that “‘ According to Einstein the value of 
this function is proportional to the quantities, mass and energy, 
which excite the gravitational field ” seem hardly true if “ tnis func- 
tion’ means the Riemann Christoffel tensor, as it appears to from the 
context. Is it true, as is definitely atated that the movement of the 
perihelion of Mercury was the only discrepancy between calculation 
(on the basis of Newtonian mechanics) and observation? Are there 
not some difficulties about the moon? ‘The author’s statement as 
to the evidence for the Einstein shift will need modification in view 
of the recent results of Evershed and St. John. Lord Haldane has 
written a very difficult preface. We wonder how many of his readers 
will know what “centrifugal mass”’ is ? 


Dr. John Clifford, C.H. Life, Letters and Reminiscences. 
James Marcuant, LL.D. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

Sir James Marchant’s Life of Dr. Clifford one imagines was written 
more with the view of pleasing the Doctor’s admirers than of informing 
the general reader what manner of man he was. It may be questioned 
if the reader unacquainted with Dr. Clifford could gather from its 
pages any clear idea of his influence upon the life and politics of his 
time. It would, of course, be easy to overrate John Clifford’s import- 
ance, for he was quite amazingly vocal and articulate, nevertheless, 
he was a bigger figure in the world than these desultory memoirs 
would lead a casual reader to suppose. There is, in fact, none of that 
co-ordination of detail which is the essential of biography. The 
story, such as it is, is continually broken by unimportant digression, 
trivial quotation or ejaculated praise. Considered even as the raw 
material of biography the book is deficient, for there is no assurance 
that from the mass of papers that must be available the best has 
been selected. 

It may be conjectured that the Life was hastily written, for there 
are passages, notably in the chapter entitled “‘The Man and His 
Message,” which suggest that had Sir James Marchant digested more 
thoroughly the material at his disposal, he might have given us, if 
not a final judgment, at any rate a biography of Dr. Clifford that 
would have explained him to readers outside his Church and his 
party. As it is the book will appeal only to those who knew the 
preacher-politician, for they, dipping into the book, will be able to 
refresh their memory from its mass of detail, and so rekindle their 
enthusiasm for one who, whatever his faults of style or errors of judg- 
ment, had honesty of purpose and singleness of aim, and was unsparing 
of himself in the pursuit of what he deemed to be right. It will 
remain for some biographer or social historian of the future to explain 
what effect, good or ill, Dr. Clifford’s support had upon the party 
he so emphatically supported. 


A Human Boy’s Diary. By Epren Puitirotrs. Heinemann. 6s. 

Although Mr. Phillpotts’s human boy, as a diarist, has wider interests, 
a greater experience and a more finished literary style than are acquired 
by the average schoolboy, the psychology is always that of a boy, 
and the result is one of the few good school stories in the language, 
for Tom Sawyer is not really a school story, and Tom Brown’s school- 
days were passed under an Evangelical cloud. The book is not the 
less pleasing because young Medland writes often in the sententious 
idiom of the West Country, and so imparts dignity and humour to the 
talk and thought of youth. Of the stories told, perhaps the best are 
those which young Medland persuades two of his schoolfellows to tell. 
One is the tale of the boy who was always hungry and came, through 
wrong-doing, upon a feast, and the other that of the Australian boy 
who ran away with an Irish companion. But good as all the stories 
are, the value and savour of the book lie in its portraits and its 
criticism direct or implied. All schoolboys should enjoy it, and it is 
the duty of all schoolmasters to read it. 


East Persia (A Backwater of the Great War). By Brig.-General 
W. E. R. Dickson, C.M.G., C.LE., Late Inspector-General of 
Communications in East Persia. Arnold. 15s. 

East Persia, if it was a backwater of the War, was an important 
one; for our force there was, as General Dickson says, an outpost 
keeping watch, and preparing for serious eventualities, on India’s 


By Sir 





vulnerable eastern flank. This series of sketches of the work on the 
line of communications from Askabad to Duzdab makes a very read- 
able book. General Dickson was an efficient officer who got 
done. One of his ‘fundamental precepts” to his subordinates, 
he tells us, was that, “when an obstacle appeared in one’s path, 
there were four ways of dealing with it, to go round on the right, 
the left, over the top, or to bash through it. What was not admissible 
was to stand still on the near side.” But his success in his job 
was due also to other qualities—tact, a knowledge of the country 
and a genuine sympathy for the people. As a writer he has the 
valuable assets of a pleasant style and a sense of humour. In his 
final chapter he argues that East Persia is a promising field for British 
trade. But he concludes with this sound warning: “It is a first 
essential for the success of any commercial undertaking in Persig 
that the people shall be assured, by deeds rather than by words— 
the sincerity of which relations with their northern neighbour have 
taught them to distrust—that the proposed undertaking is free from 
any political taint whatever, and that it will benefit Persia herself 
as much as those who are desirous of undertaking it.” 


A Book of English Prosody. By Sipney Grew. Grant Richards. 65, 

This is a pleasant little book written with a zest that covers many 
faults, even if it fails to attain the ‘‘ whole, smooth, and rounded” 
satisfactoriness of Professor Saintsbury’s Manual. In a second 
edition the author should, however, try to simplify his system, which 
is on the right lines (on questions of prosody one can only dogmatise 
in the present state of the subject) but does seem in parts unnecessarily 
complex, with its fondness for such of the queerer terminological fish 
as Amphibrachs and Amphimacers—monsters which, without even 
a saving glossary at the end, are liable to pull the beginner into 
deep water at once. There are, too, some lapses. Thus it is 
to find no mention, under its own name, of that Christabel-metre, 
which, though Coleridge was wrong in thinking he had invented it, 
is so important in the history of English metre. Again, to scan 

“With Céw | slips and | Kingcips | and lév | éd Lilies” 
or 
“‘ And thé brooks | glittéred dn | in thé light | without soind,” 

as Mr. Grew suggests, is surely to import needless difficulties into the 
most straightforward of anapaests (read “‘ Kingciips” and “‘glittéred 
6n”’). Nor, finally, is it a metrical license in Byron to stress the 
last syllable of “‘ Trafalgar,” since that is actually the correcter 
pronunciation. 


A Springtide in Palestine. By Myriam Harry. Ernest Benn. 1is. 

If it is, perhaps, too much to hope that propaganda should be 
written with restraint, it is at least reasonable to expect that it should 
not be published under titles which amount to false pretences. The 
trusting reader of this book is led by the title to look for a more or 
less romantic work of travel. What he gets is a Zionist tract written 
in a style bordering upon the hysterical. Madame Harry is a Syrian- 
French authoress whose earlier works have entitled her readers to 
expect something better than this from her. These impressions of 
Palestine, revisited after an absence of many years, amount to a 
confession of her conversion to Zionism. They are one more proof 
of the truth that any faith may well pray to be saved from the zeal 
of its converts. Madame Harry can see in Palestine but one God 
and one chosen people—Jehovah and the Zionist settlers. If she 
ever opened her eyes in the unwelcome presence of one of the Arabs 
who, according to other observers, frequent that part of the world 
rather densely, there is scarcely any evidence of the fact in this book. 
It presents a highly idealised picture of a derelict land being reclaimed 
by a chosen people which, at the same time, suffers badly from the 
inferiority complex, for all its men are strong and all its women are 
virtuous. Any value which the more intelligible and less hysterical 
parts of the book may possess is quite destroyed by its utter lack of 
any sense of proportion. There is a case to be made for Zionism, 
just as there is a case—made by Jews among others—against it. 
This book is an admirable example of how not to make the case 
for it. 


The Cruise of the “ Amaryllis.’ By G. H. P. Muntmausen. Lane. 
8s. 6d. 


If the title of this book suggests the summer holiday of an amateur 
yachtsman instead of a three years’ voyage round the world in 4 
small boat, it is in keeping with the modesty of the author, the late 
Lieut. Muhlhausen. Other characteristics of his were an intense 
love of the sea, and a fearlessness and an ability to do without comfort 
that enabled him, amateur sailor though he was, to endure twenty- 
six months in a mine-sweeper and eighteen months in Q-ships, and 
to finish up his war-service in the cramped quarters of an arme 
trawler. After these experiences it would have been excusable if 
he had, for the rest of his life, carefully nourished a distaste for the 
sea, and especially for life in a small boat. Instead of this, however: 
his appetite was but whetted for further adventures, and he refused 
to contemplate sleeping quietly in his bed as a plain business-man 
in Essex. Consequently he bought the Amaryllis, a twenty-eight 
ton yawl, and embarked with an inadequate crew on a thirty-one- 
thousand-mile voyage to the West Indies, through the Panama Canal 
to the South Seas, Australia and New Zealand, and home by the 
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THE SOURCE OF URIC ACID 


Uric acid, which is so mischievous in its consequences, 
js, nevertheless, one of the natural waste products of the 
body. It forms partly from the worn-out —s of the 
tissues, and partly from certain elements of the food, but 
from whichever source it springs, its mode of action is the 
same, it possesses the same properties and produces the 
same ill-effects. 


As for all other waste products, the system is provided 
with means for the elimination of uric acid, so that in early 
life and in good health the dangerous substance is removed 
before it can do any harm. ter in life, however, the 

s intended for this-purpose (viz., the liver and the 
kidneys) do not always act with complete regularity, so that 
a certain portion of the uric acid is left in the body; whilst 
at the same time changes in personal habits and in the 
nature and quantity of diet result in the introduction into 
the system of an abnormal —_ of uric acid, the over- 
plus of which is retained. The uric acid thus retained in 
the body enters the circulation and begins at once to play 
havoc with the health. This clogging waste matter chokes 
up the tiny blood-vessels, causes congestion of the circula- 
tion with resultant intense headache, feverish conditions, 
nervous irritability, sleeplessness and depression. 


Sometimes the spread of uric acid is heralded by a numb- 
ness and tingling in the fingers, which betoken the develop- 
ment of one of the most acutely painful forms of the 
malady—neuritis. In this and its twin disorder, sciatica, 
sharp pin-points of uric acid pierce the nerves of the arm 
and thigh respectively, and may develop, if not taken in 
time, into that dread disability, chronic neuritis. 


Uric acid solvents furnish the only logical and successful 
treatment for these ailments. The most successful uric 
acid solvents are those which compose Bishop’s Varalettes. 


ENDORSED BY DOCTORS. 


To get rid of rheumatism it is necessary to use a remedy 
compounded solely for the purpose of dissolving uric acid 
and washing it out through the kidneys, as Bishop’s 
Varalettes have been. Varalettes have been for many years 
well known to members of the medical profession, who 
prescribe them largely and use them personally. 


Readers, therefore, may be sure that in Bishop’s 
Varalettes the makers do not offer a “ quack” nostrum for 
which miraculous powers to cure all complaints are claimed, 
but a known and proven cure for rheumatic maladies. 


There is no miraculous cure for rheumatism known. 
Only by persevering with such a remedy as Bishop's 
Varalettes can old-standing and severe cases be remedied 
and the return of the affliction effectually prevented. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are a remedy which, whilst chemically 
antagonistic to uric acid, is entirely harmless to the system. 
Bishop's Varalettes are quickly sensbed into the circula- 
tion and are promptly carried to every portion of the 
anatomy. Wherever uric acid has accumulated Bishop’s 
Varalettes come into direct contact with it and rob it of its 
baneful power. Under the action of Bishop’s Varalettes 
uric acid is converted into a harmless soluble substance 
which is steadily dissolved in the body’s fluids and passed 
out of the system through the kidneys. 


So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treat- 
ment—based as it is on 30 years of success—that we are 
Prepared to refund in full the 7/- paid for a 25 days’ course 
of Bishop's Varalettes where the treatment has been faith- 
fully followed if no relief is obtained. We ask you just to 
return to us the wrapper from the 7/- bottle, and we will 
refund the money. 


We strongly urge all rheumatic sufferers to start the 

ys treatment at once. Varalettes are harmless even 

to the most delicate system, and users are protected from 

cial loss in the remote event of failure by our promise 

above. Bishop’s Varalettes can be obtained from all 

. emists and stores, or direct from Manufacturers, ALFRED 
isHor, Ltp., 548 Spelman St., London, E. 1. [Apvr. 











YOUR CHANCE TO WIN 
£100 


Essay Competition on 


Juvenile Employment. 
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Valuable Prizes for Practical 
Suggestions. 


HE London Advisory Council for 

Juvenile Employment (appointed by 
the Minister of bour) invites help in 
dealing with this difficult problem from 
teachers, employers, welfare workers, and 
others conversant with the subject. 
Through the generosity of an anonymous 
donor the Council is able to offer valuable 
prizes for Essays upon the problem. The 


subject is 
“The London Problem of 
Juvenile Employment.” 


Essays will be restricted to a maximum of 
4,000 words, and will be judged, not upon their 
literary quality, but upon the practical value 
of the expositions, criticisms, and proposals 
they contain. 


The Prises offered are:— 
One First Prize of - - £100 
One Second Prize of - . £50 


One Third Prize of - £25 
Five Prizes each of - - £5 
The latest day for receiving Essays will be 
September Ist, 1924. 


Write to-day for full information and rules to:— 


THE SECRETARY, LONDON ADVISORY COUNCIL 
FOR JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT, 
59 Queen’s Gardens, W. 2. 
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“ Light your Lamp before it becomes dark.” 


Ponder this Arabic proverb for one moment—the 
days are passing and each one brings you nearer to 
the dusk. 


Why not at least enquire about Life Assurance now— 
and provide for the future before the dark days of 
age and ill-health come upon you ? 


You know it is a good thing. Why procrastinate ? 


DO IT NOW! 
Write to-day for particulars of 


The Family Provision Policy 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


The cheapest and best form of Life Assurance. 
A shilling a day will secure 
£820 at 65 for a man of 30. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.D.1. 


THE STANDARD [JIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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East Indies, Singapore, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
Amaryjliis is the third smallest boat that has gone round the world, 
and actually the smallest that has sailed on such a voyage from 
England. Unfortunately Lieut. Muhlhausen died within a few weeks 
of his return. During the voyage he had kept a very full diary on 
which this book is based. His plain, graphic, sailor-like narrative 
makes excellent reading; there are many photographs and maps ; 
and a Memoir by Mr. Keble Chatterton and an Introduction by Mr. 
Claud Worth, contribute to the record of a remarkable feat of endur- 
ance and seamanship. 


In the Path of the Trade Winds. By C. W. Torre. Putnam. 
17s. 6d, 

This is a collection of fifteen short stories based on Hawaiian folk- 
lore. As short stories they are too stilted to be read twice. ‘‘ She 
inclined slightly to receive his gallant offering, and, possibly, in 
response to the unspoken desire in his eyes lingered at the forest’s 
edge,” is scarcely the way to describe the meeting of lovers. But 
as a means of exhibiting the beliefs and customs of the Hawaiians 
they have ethnological interest. The most frequent themes, in that 
volcanic region of sunlit seas and coral strands, are the joys of bathing, 
and the terrors of the burning lava. Indeed, surf-riding, in the 
disguise of a young and beautiful woman, was the favourite pastime 
of the terrible Pele, the goddess of fire whose home was the burning 
crater of the island’s voleano. Once, when she was tired from bathing, 
she threw herself upon a bed of ferns and slept ; her spirit fled to a 
distant island, and enchanted the handsome young king and became 
his queen; but the sudden appearance of three young women who 
appeared to be too much at home at the Court roused her to fury 
and she brought down lightning and disaster upon that land as upon 
her own. On another occasion, disguised as a lithe maiden, she had 
been sled-racing all day down a grassy hillside with a couple of youths, 
when one of them cheated ; flames leaped from between her teeth, 
and, throwing her arms round him, she scorched him to a charred 
mass of flesh, which can still be seen as a pinnacle of centuries-old 
lava on the shores of Hawaii. It is with such legends as these that 
the book deals. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are neither very weak nor very strong. If 
one must summarise, it might perhaps be said that 
on the whole the tone is a shade firmer. Certainly, 

some good dividends are being declared. Tea plantation divi- 
dends are of course excellent, and among these companies whose 
shares have been recommended in the notes, the Empire of 
India pays 40 per cent. for the year as against 26 per cent. 
for the previous year, Dooars pays 50 per cent. as against 
824 per cent., Singlo pays 40 per cent. as against 30 per cent., 
Nedeem pays 35 per cent. as against 22} per cent., and Imperial 
25 per cent. as compared with 15 per cent. The correct thing 
for financial writers to do in a market which has enjoyed rising 
prices for a year is, metaphorically, to shake their heads and 
point out sagely that fortunes are not lost by taking profits ; 
and to make this announcement in such ambiguous terms 
that whatever happens they will have been right. Ordinarily 
speaking, tea shares would appear to warrant this sort of 
gesture, but as I cannot for the life of me see where tea profits 
are going to be affected for the next year or two, and as the 
companies are adding enormously to their reserves, for in 
many cases they are not distributing more than half of their 
net profits, my advice to holders is to sit on their shares. 
* . * 

Even rubber companies are paying dividends—a fact that 
it is easy to overlook during the present depression. Low 
as it is, the price of rubber is 40 per cent. higher than it was 
when the restriction scheme was introduced, and the surplus 
stocks of the commodity are being reduced week by week 
in a manner that must make its effects felt sooner or later. 
As Mr. H. Eric Miller, of Harrisons and Crosfield, said at a 
meeting on Tuesday, “ While the rise in the price of rubber 
was carried too far in the early part of 19238, the decline that 
has been experienced of late is not warranted by the facts.” 
Trinidad Leaseholds, one of the very few oil companies which 
has been recommended in these notes, has rejoiced its share- 
holders by declaring an interim dividend of 5 per cent. This 
is the first time on which an interim payment has been made, 
and augurs well for the final distribution. The dividend for 
the whole of last year was 10 per cent., and it will be surprising 
if on this occasion the final dividend is not at least that amount. 
The offer of £5,000,000 new 7 per cent. preference shares by 
Lever Brothers, at par, to existing shareholders, affords an 
explanation of the “tap” that has been incessantly working 
in these shares for the last year, a prominent circularising 
outside broker having pestered the public with literature 


—— 


inciting them to take the shares. The issue has been under. 
written by a financial house for a commission of £150,000, 
so that even if the shareholders do not respond, the com 
will get its money. This company now has under its contro] 
something like £62,000,000 of the public’s money at fixed 
rates of interest, the £2,400,000 of ordinary shares which 
take the surplus profits being privately held. 
* - 


The issue of £500,000 £1 shares at par by the Imperial 
Airways, Limited, is interesting, not only from the nature of 
the undertaking, but by virtue of the fact that the British 
Foreign and Colonial Corporation, the issuing house, states 
expressly that in view of the national importance of the under. 
taking, it has carried out the whole of the work of pro’ 
the company and underwriting the issue, free of charge, i.,, 
without any promotion profits. I doubt if this example is 
likely to be generally followed, but the prospectus enjoys the 
distinction of including the five big banks as agents for the 
receipt of applications. The new company is, of course, an 
amalgamation of the civil air services. It is to receive a British 
Government subsidy of £1,000,000 spread over a period of 
ten years, and enjoys a virtual monopoly. The scheme was 
prepared before the present Government came into office, 
and has apparently secured the approval of its successors. 
The shareholders have the first claim upon divisible profits to 
the extent of a dividend of 10 per cent., any balance being 
distributed as to one-third to the Government (for repayment 
of the subsidy), one-third for reserves and one-third for addi- 
tional dividend to the shareholders. The prospectus estimates 
the net divisible profit for the first year as £53,000, which 
would be just sufficient for a 10 per cent. dividend with a slight 
margin on the share capital if fully paid, but as the prospectus 
states that there is no present intention of calling up the final 
10s. per share, this estimate is more favourable than it looks. 
The shares look to me a good semi-speculative investment with 
excellent prospects of capital appreciation. This comment is 
of course made from the standpoint of the investor, who seems 
to be getting a rather good bargain. 

* * * 

A hesitating tendency has been noticeable in American 
business conditions for some time past, and this is largely 
attributed to the passing, over the President’s veto, of the 
Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. As, however, few people on this side 
understand what this Bill represents, the following extract from 
a private letter I have received from a New York banker will 
be of interest : 

In general business remains extremely inactive but prices of 
securities keep steady. This, in spite of the Senate having passed 
the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill over the Presidential veto and this bill 
has now become law. It is a most intricate and involved piece of 
legislation. In brief, the soldiers receive a fully paid life insurance 
payable in twenty years or at death, sums varying between $1,000 
and $2,000. After two years from now the banks will be obliged 
to lend 66 per cent. of the face value of the insurance policy at 
rates not exceeding 4 per cent. If the interest on these loans is 
not paid up the Government will repay the banks and cancel 
the policy. In the meantime certain sums are to be collected by 
taxes sufficient to repay the total of the insurance bonus in twenty 
years, and these sums are to be used for the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds. What will happen at the end of twenty years or if before 
that someone dies and his insurance policy has to be paid out 
in cash has not yet been thought out. Whether the Liberty 
Bonds are to be resold or what? Also, while the Banks have to 
lend money against the policies at 4 per cent., no compulsion bas 
been legislated so far. In fact, the whole matter is to be left for 
detailed legislation to the Congress which is to be elected next 
November. The cost of the whole scheme is stupendous and does 
not seem to do anybody any good, except that there is to be allowed 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 a year for administration 
expenses on the scheme which, of course, means the creation of a 
further number of officials and political favouritism. ’ 

One is really puzzled as to the object of this piece of law making. 
I can only partly explain it as an attempt to embarrass the 
lican party in the next election by making President Coolidge the 
scapegoat who vetoed a bonus to the “ Veterans” of 1918. AS, 
however, well over one half of the Republican Senators voted for 
the measure one has doubts as to the sanity, political and otherwise, 
of these gentlemen. Incidentally, each State practically has already 
voted a substantial cash bonus to the soldiers, the State of Ne¥ 
York just having issued a $45,000,000 loan for the purpose. 0 
my opinion this legislation makes the re-election of Coolidge co™ 
siderably less certain than generally expected and might, throug! 
a possible split in the Republican Party, provide the election © 
a Democratic President. This contingency would be unfavourable 


for the Security market. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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Where prose must 
move to its purposes 
slowly with irregular 
step, poetry flies 
straight to the essen- 
tial heart of things, 
achieving its end 
rapturously. 


TheENOway to joy-of-living 
—fresh, quick, pleasant, 
unerring—is the very poetry 
of health-maintenance. 


ENOS 
“FRUIT SALT- 


The World Famed 
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Lotus shoes are made in character for 
all the occasions of a man’s varied 
and eventful life. For every purpose 
of town and country. For sport. For 
conquest. For fashion. For affairs. 


Lotus:Delta 






Prices from 25§/- to 45/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 

















PEASANT SHOP 


Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English shep- 
herd smocks, children’s smocks and _ frocks, 
a a embroidered — and dresses; 

htly coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers; 
—~ leather work; decorated bowls and 
boxes, fl etc. 


CALL AND SEE 
OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
41 Devonsuire St., THEOBALD’s Ro., W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row), 
and 
98 Great Russect Street, W.C. 1 
(Near British Museum). 
Telephone: Musewm 7602. 
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OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen i Drawing, 6 ub. s. net 
B Dodgson's Old French Colour Prints, 63s. ; baie ova 3 ram re 


12 vols., {8; Casanova’s M 358. (pub. £3 33.); Hi 's Book of Fair Women, 
ge ye Ry +t Apuleius, 


Membership of the Inco: yt Society of Authors, Playwrights ont Com 
(President: Thomas Hardy, 
will confer upon you the A "benefits : 
(1). Free legal advice regarding Copyright, Contracts, etc. Confidential 
guidance in the choice of a Publisher, Manager or Agent. 
(2). Protection. The Society, subject to the approval of the Committee, 
is eiwege pewpases to take legal action 
(3) ion Bureau. Fees will be collected at half the agent’s usual 


commission. 


(4). Free delivery of “The Author,” the official organ of the literary pro- 
fession—published quarterly. 
Every new member strengthens the hands of the Society in its efforts to make 


better collective 


Present membe: 
Full iculars the Secrsrary, 1 Central Buildings, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. , 


ARE YOU AN AUTHOR? 





Chairman of Committee: W. - Maxwell) 


bargains for authors. 
rahip about 3,000. Annual Subscription 30s. 





~~ .—Calvert’s Speia, nearly 2,000 illus., 2 vols., 328. ; 
Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 64.; Allan, Book Hanier§at 
Home, 1922, 118. 6d.;: eo ‘Annals of Mont Mont Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d.; 
Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 138. 6d.; 
Punch, First roo vols., bound in 25 vols., half. “morocco, {12 128.; Anthony Trollope’s 


Novels, 1o vols., 3874, £3 10s. monds’ Stadies the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 
2 vols., £2 738. 6d. ; Symonds’ Walt itman, a Study, 1893, 308.; J. A. Symonds, 
a Biography, 1895, 2 vols., t) Short History of the 


pif Pas 1 21s. 


terally translated, 1912, 2 vols., £5 ‘58. ; Oscar Wilde, is Life and Con- 

fessions, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, {2 28.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illus- 
trated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258. ; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, =. by 
Bear 58.; Oscar Wilde, a ‘Study Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, 
Sebastian "Melmoth, 1904, 258.3; Oscar Wilde, An , —t. Husband, rare rst edition, 


1899, £2 1os.; Oscar , Intentions, 1894. 218. Wilde, Poems, 1903, 215. 
Barrie's Window in a, limited issue, illus. by Hoe 1892, 3m 5 Barrie's Better 
Dead, signed by author, 1903, 308. ; Pepys’ a to vols., Max Beerbohm's 


Rossetti and His yi signed 
copy, 428.; Masefield’s "The Dream, ng copy, vensba, ine set we de la ~The. hus 
Her Tale, only 50 done, 218.; Vialima Ste 

4 Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, ory 28.; Dalton’s Practi ae of 


GS 


Havelock ’ Bits,” A fh 1898, 21s.; Aris , Comedies, 





Circle, 1922, 1st "edit., 258.; 
set, 26 vols., Kisses 
rive Diseases, Sperma' torrhcea, Impo tence and Sterility in Both 





a by Pope, 21s.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, 18s.; Hobson's 


Bet.) Catalogue free.” ay A he ca 
be eke ste 2r John Bright em boos a 


eal and 
} ay 38. 6d., Post free; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, ¢ vols, half calf, gilt, £2; send 
for catalogue. If you want it a book have falied to find it elsewhere, try 


I am the most 


John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


me. 
expert book finder extant.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 





OR SALE. 
Britannica 


J. L®veen, 


—Reduced type edition (latest) of the Encyclopedia 
(latest edition), On ordinary paper. Practically mew, £17.— 
40 Thoraby Road, E.5. 














MADE IN THE GARDEN 





VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 


~ Gdburys Chocolates 
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COMPANY 


MEETING 





THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY POSITION 


FURTHER EXPANSION CONTEMPLATED 


The Twenty-Ninth Ordinary General Meeting of the British Thomson- 
Houston Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday last at the 
offices, Crown House, Aldwych. 

Mr. H. C. Levis, the Chairman, presided. 

The AssIsSTANT SECRETARY (Mr. Alfred Clements) read the notice 
convening the Meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN, having read the Auditor’s report, said : 

The report which has been sent to the shareholders, and which 
is now formally submitted, is, I think, satisfactory in view of the 
general trade conditions which existed during 1923. We have been 
able to make depreciations somewhat in excess of the previous year, 
pay all interest charges, also the dividends on our Preference shares, 
to recommend a dividend of six per cent. less tax on our Ordinary 
Shares, and to increase our reserves. 

The value of Orders Received exceeded the amount for 1922, but 
the output by the Factories was somewhat less than for 1922, due 
to a considerable amount of the Orders being received too late to 
allow of completion within the year. This is reflected in the Balance 
Sheet in the account comprising Apparatus, etc., finished and in 
process of manufacture which has increased nearly {600,000. The 
improvement in business has been maintained during the five months 
of this year. The volume on hand now is again high, and for the 
present, at least, is increasing. 

If business continues to expand it is only a question of time when 
further capital will be required. This, of course, would be a satis- 
factory position, as growth is what we desire. 

The expenditure on plant and equipment during the year amounted 
to over {200,000. As I stated at our last Annual Meeting, it is 
necessary to continue the development of our manufacturing facilities, 
and the policy of the Company is to do this as rapidly as the business 
warrants. 

It will be of interest to note that the floor space of our various 
factories amounts to about two million square feet, and the number 
of our employees is about eleven thousand. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, it will be seen that the 
profit for the year, after deducting all expenses and charges, other 
than interest, is £451,778. To this there has been added the amount 
brought forward from the previous year, (236,671, making the total 
amount to be dealt with £688,449. From this is deducted {119,286 
for interest, and £135,440 for various depreciations. There has also 
been added to the reserve the sum of {50,000, of which {24,000 is 
the balance remaining from the year under review, and {26,000 was 
appropriated from the amount carried forward from the previous 
year. There is then left to be carried to the balance sheet £383,722. 
Dividends on the Preference shares were paid on June 15th and 
December 15th, and the Directors recommend that a dividend of 
6 per cent. subject to income tax be now declared and paid on the 
Ordinary shares. That will leave {210,863 to be carried to the next 
balance sheet. 

It will be observed that {24,390 has been written off the cost of 
converting the Preference shares from “tax free’’ to “ subject to 
tax,” as against {13,125 last year. That was done by using the 
amount deducted from the dividends for income tax, and, as stated 
in the report, it is anticipated that the remainder will be written 
off by the end of next year. 

Last year I mentioned the fact that we participated in the for- 





mation of the Power Securities Corporation, Limited, and we had 
reason to believe that it would be a successful enterprise. The 
result of the first year’s working of this Company was very satis 
factory, and we have every confidence it will continue to achieve its 
objects. 

I would like to invite your particular attention to what we have 
done at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. Not only 
have we a very attractive and comprehensive exhibit in the space 
which we have reserved, but our apparatus is also installed in the 
Power House, in the Substation, and in many other places throughout 
the Exhibition. 

It has not been my custom, in presenting the Annual Report and 
Accounts, to comment at any great length on general conditions, 
but a year ago I ventured to predict an improvement in the electrical 
industry, and the conditions to-day justify that hope. 

Keen competition continues both at home and abroad, and I see 
no prospect of its falling off, yet notwithstanding this the results 
are satisfactory, and the credit, as is always the case, is principally 
due to the hearty efforts of the Company’s employees. 

A substantial portion of the orders received by the Company have 
come from abroad, principally from the British Dominions. 

Before closing my remarks I should like to briefly mention the 
World’s Power Conference which is shortly to be held in London. 
This is one of the most important current events in the electrical 
world, and great credit is due to the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association and its officials, particularly its Director, 
in organising the Conference, which will be attended by important 
and representative delegates from all parts of the world. Its delibera- 
tions should be helpful in stimulating the electrical industry every- 
where, and, because it is held in London, it is probable and natural 
that its effects will be felt in this country sooner than elsewhere. 

I now beg to move, “ That the report of the Directors produced, 
together with the annexed statement of the Company’s accounts 
to December 31st, 1923, duly audited, be now received, approved, 
and adopted, and that the recommendations therein contained 
as to dividends or otherwise be adopted and carried out.” 

LorpD Buxton seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
approved. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed that Messrs. Edgar A. Carolan, 
Francis Fraser, Henry N. Sporborg, and Jesse M. Woodward, the 
retiring directors, be re-elected directors of the Company. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. A. W. BURCHARD and unaui- 
mously approved. 

On the motion of Major W. MARTINDALE, seconded by Mr. Own H. 
SmirH, the auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.) were fe 
appointed. 

VoTE OF THANKS. 

MajOR MARTINDALE: I have great pleasure in proposing that 
a cordial vote of thanks be given to the Chairman and Directors 
for their conduct of the affairs of the Company, and to the Managing 
Director and Staff for their valuable services. The past year has 
been a difficult period for Industrial Concerns, and we must con- 
gratulate ourselves on the results achieved, as well as on the con- 
servative financial policy followed by the Directors. 

The Chairman and the Managing Director briefly responded to 
the compliment, and the meeting terminated. 
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‘YADIL’ 


“When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally, without risk 
of injury to cell-tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.”—Lorp Lister. 


of some cases of cancer stated to have been 

cured by ‘ Yadil.’ I am investigating these cases 
as best I can, for it is hard to get at the real facts. 
Distance, unwillingness of people to see anyone on 
a subject which is admittedly delicate, reluctance of 
doctors to give any information make my task most 
difficult. But I believe that these were non-malignant 
tumours, wrongly diagnosed as cancer. 


R ‘of some have reached me these last few days 


HE origin of cancer is still a mystery. It has been 
said that many cases are only non-malignant 
tumours, and that operation predisposes the patients to 
cancer. Constipation, the curse of civilisation, is 
also blamed for the trouble. Others accuse food- 
preservatives as a possible cause, although some of 
these preservatives, like boric acid and the benzoates, 
are safe as used generally, and—who knows ?—they 
might even oppose the processes which lead to cancer. 
Certain writers, and I am one of them, believe that 
cooked and stimulating food may account for it. 


N one point all agree: the determining factor is 

unknown, and the explanations so far advanced 
are but speculations. No one really knows the cause of 
cancer. Otherwise there would be no excuse for the 
Cancer Research Fund. 


UT, if the truth should be in any of the explana- 

tions advanced, then The Yadil Treatment sug- 
gested in The Yadil Book should be given in every 
case of cancer without exception, for the following 
reasons : It would disperse non-malignant tumours in 
a very short time, and render operations unnecessary 
in such cases. It would completely disinfect the 
intestines, and help to restore their normal action. 
This might possibly arrest malignant growths and give 
the system a chance to reabsorb these growths. The 
complete change of food would give a rest to the 
stomach and intestines, and that in itself is an 
advantage in all conditions of bad health. 


HE Yadil Treatment as described in The Yadil 

Book consists of a dose of ‘ Yadil’ three or four 
times a day, in some orange or lemon juice, and a diet 
consisting of nothing but water and fruit juices for a 
few days, then fresh fruits, nuts, and salads of lettuce 
and tomatoes, dressed with olive oil and lemon juice, 
and nothing else. Thorough mastication is essential. 
Nothing to drink during meals, and only water, 
flavoured, if desired, with orange and lemon juice, 


‘YADIL’ and CANCER 


between meals. To this treatment I should have added 
irrigation of the large and small intestines with warm 
water containing at first a good proportion, say ten per 
cent. or even more, of ‘ Yadil,’ then less ‘ Yadil.’ This 
would remove any accumulation of morbid matter, 
which cannot but be injurious to the general health. 
Intravenous injection of ‘ Yadil’ in normal saline 
would also very likely prove of great benefit, and I hope 
that medical men will try it and let me know the 
results. Wherever the swelling is accessible, hot 
fomentations of ‘ Yadil’ should be tried to reduce the 
area of inflammation. In cases of cancer with an 
offensive odour, frequent sprays or applications of 
‘Yadil’ in hot water will remove the odour 
immediately. 


CAN but suggest a treatment. It is for medical 

men to apply it, and modify it, if need be, according 
to experience. Even if the Cancer Research Fund, 
after years of laboratory research, were to evolve a 
treatment, what else could be done than try it upon 
cancer patients, and modify it, if necessary, in the light 
of experience ? Why then should not the same be done 
with The Yadil Treatment for Cancer ? 


N view of the results obtained with ‘ Yadil’ in such 

a wide range of diseases during the last seven years, 
and made known to me by some of the most eminent 
medical men, I had every right to suggest a Yadil 
Treatment for Cancer which is simple, inexpensive, 
safe, and based upon common sense. It is certain to 
give splendid results in all those cases of suspected 
cancer, which, in truth, are only non-malignant 
tumours. In all other cases it will put the tissues in the 
most favourable condition for successful operation, 
when surgical intervention is considered necessary and 
possible. It will reduce pain in practically every case. 


HE Yadil Treatment for Cancer offers great 

possibilities in other directions. Why should it 
not be tried, under medical advice, in locomotor ataxy, 
Bright’s disease, diabetes, epilepsy, sleepy sickness, 
paralysis and other conditions which baffle the medical 
profession ? The results, positive or negative, if pub- 
lished through the medical press, would prove of untold 
value to suffering mankind. 


CL. Clea 


The Yadil Book, price 2/6, can be obtained from your 
Chemist or direct. 


ANTISEPTIC 


ensures the complete disinfection of the human system 


* Yadil’ Antiseptic is prepared by . 


Clement & Johnson Limited Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue London W.C. I. 
and is obtainable from all Chemists at the following prices :— 





Liquid 2 0z. 2/9 6 oz. 4/9 Pint 12/- Quart 22/6 
Pills 50 2/9 150 4/9 500 12/- 1000 22/6 
Jelly (for diphtheria, whooping-cough and tonsilitis) 10/ ° 
The word ‘YADIL’ is registered Pronounce it YAH-DIL W.BP. 
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LECTURES. 


— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ L’ARCHEOLOGIE DE SYRIE” 
will be given (in French) by Monsieur FRANZ CUMONT (Member 
of the Royal Academy of Belgium and Correspon Fellow of the 
British Reaions y) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C. 1), on THURSDAY, JUNE 12th; FRIDAY, JUNE 
13th; and MONDAY, JUNE 16 1924, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
First’ Lecture the Chair will be taken b y EDWYN BEVAN, Esq., 
O.B.E., M.A. A Syllabus of the Lestass’ may be obtained from the 
undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 





SCHOOLS. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, 
Endowed Public School. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates. R by Army Council and Air Minist: 

O.T.C., Swimming, etc. First-class Engineering Shops. Entrance Scho! Pp 
Examination, July oth. Inclusive fees, » $90 per annum. For entry apply HEapD- 
MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors. 


HE HIGH SCHOO lL, = = © .B.O; 

: The Lorp Bismop oF Truro. Head Mistress: Miss Dora 
Coate, B.A.(Hons.) Lond. Sound education with individual attention. 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Senior and Junior Boarding-houses with 
playing fields attached.—Prospectus from the HEAD MISTRESS. 


MALTMAN’ S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
aed Mistress; Miss Cuamssns, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is A 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of th 
community; to To ones self to increase resource and initiative ww 
work. will be for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
and for odvented work in Music of 


rulneas on. Ss _ inclusive < ——, 
ERlecution, Dancing, 200 guineas a "s Cross is 300 ft. above 
- level and is on LL 7 The house is 

15 acres. 


inttally situated in its own grounds, 

2ROADSTAIRS, MAGDALENE CouRT; Preparatory for Public 
, ys and R. Navy. For 30 boys. } mile from N. Foreland Lighthouse 

sea. Spacious grounds. 

air, best y* and individual coaching.—H. H. C. BuckLey, M.A., 


C*resuut HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of otpeation, free development as individuals and 
ndependent study. ~ 1 attention 





SOMERSET. 














members of general community. 





to health S ee ood t. Pupils ed for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. "Principal: TuzopoRa unl peta 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 


School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large, well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Science Laboratories. 
The School is recognised by the General Medical 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 

panna SS ty MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 

wees Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 
indi — See. No ae At c— this LSom. 


Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 








TS GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 

=. education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 

Ideals in Siacafion = Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions | shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Seat. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. See required.— 

ee Maroarer 1. MITCHELL, B B.A. Hons. nd.), ir Eason, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School). 
mye Mistr Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. a ool, which was founded in 

has removed Clifton to new jurrounded by 











ay attenticn to boys needing bracing. 
Cambs. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The Senate invite applications for the University Readership 
in Sociology, tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary 
600 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
st post on June 25th, 1924, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRar, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


BOLTON 
BOYS’ 





$ C H O Of, 
DIVISION. 


Applications are invited for the post of Head-Master of the above 
School, vacant from the end of the Midsummer Term, owing to 
the retirement of Mr. W. G. Lipscomb, M.A. 

The School, originally the Bolton Grammar School, is an old founda. 
tion of 1524, with a recently increased endowment, and has 324 boys 
on the register. New buildings are in progress of erection, and the 
School will ultimately provide for about 700 boys. 

Applicants must be Laymen and be graduates of some University 
in the United Kingdom, and should have experience of Secondary 
School work. 

Salary {1,000 per annum, rising by annual increments of {50 to 
£1,500, subject to the Tegulations of the Board of Education regarding 
superannuation and “‘ abatement,” so long as these are current. 

estimonials not required in first instance. Canvassing the 
Governors personally or otherwise prohibited. 

Applications stating age, training, experience and qualifications 
should be addressed to the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, 20 Wood 
Street, Bolton, before June 30th, 1924. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY 














Comets trainin =. extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
— 2 Spee = Medical pong my Massage; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
ag E Cricket, Tennis and Swim: ming; Anatonty, 
Pi “Theory of Move Movement, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
yom ~ Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum, 
Principal, Mien M. Ganpuza, oD ts ). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
paenesos ee 8.w. oat Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
Kensin: yt - >> Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

om Mr. H. Ogeton. Ogston. “Secretary, ur G. Sy: M.A.—Fot 
information concerni a dons ‘aan "Grants from Board of 
Education, apply to the so Miss LawRENnca, 


Ras LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fot 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


FOR SALE na TO LET. 














Studio, for Sale. Newlyn, Penzance. Five bedrooms. Small garden 
Close to sea. Main drainage. » ~ yt B- waar. 
—Apply MANNING, 2 Antoine Terrace, New 


Te LET, on Hampstead Heath, upper part, 2 reception, 2 bed- 
rooms and kitchen. Use of bathroom. No children. {125 p.a.—Write 
Box 10127, CLARK’S, 57 AL. Street, W.1. 


| er my COAST. Furnished Cottage, accommodate four. 
Garage. 3} hours’ Victoria.—Write Owner, 18 Keats Grove, N.W. 3. 











1859 and 
playing: “Belds, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarship > Easination te for 
under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
We tacts HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
boarders, 


8.E. 12.—Healthy, y home life for a limited number of 
— desired. Children admitted from 3 years of 
The teaching ts based Ea ly on i system combined with J most recent 
ucati particulars from the Principal, Miss 


MnpasD — 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Shy AND CERTIFICATED COOK wishes August work, 


vacation course, summer school, etc. Will cater in addition for not more 
than 30.—Miss WARD, University Hall, Leeds. 


OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornma, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


GC tAseR IG, THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
py rg a Cloth bound volume free from F. J. Kutiwy, Tarrangower, Willes- 














Ww BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, ete., ert to new. Write for descriptive price list 

of send. garments for free estima Co, (Dept. “E"), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16, 


te.—LonDonw Turwine Co 
"Phone: Dalston 4777. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, | 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 90s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 
MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate of 1s. od. per line 


for a single insertion, or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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“Facts are stubborn things.” 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
weet iT 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
yisit GERMANY THIS SUMMER. 


THE BLACK FOREST: 14 days; including excursions, 
{r. Extensions by Hodllental Railway to FREIBURG and 
‘ LAKE CONSTANCE. 

Centres also in the French and Swiss Alps and the Italian Lakes, etc, 


Particulars from—THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5) 
11 LincoLn’s Inn FIELDs, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





—_—— 











INGSLEY beg Bm Se British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, Lon -C. 1. Large and well-appointed Tempera: 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof * tape, night jon. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Pull tarifi 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OLIDAYS IN THE HIGHLANDS, North Wales, Lakeland, 
Cornwall, South and East Coast; also in Mountainous France, Germany, 
and Switzerland; from 458. pet week.—Write to Holiday Fellowship, 

Dept. N.S., Conway. 


pg eng Se! _ (winchmen, og tnyoeen Road, E. Ciliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence th aspect; 6 mins. 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gus. ” a st. . mete 


ig ee FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923.) VEGETARIAN Guest Heuse, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma). 

















Go. PARK, Isle of Wight.— Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and den; beautiful wood and down country ; 


easy access all Island ; ge library.—Mrs. Wynne. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ets. 


= = t PORES Sagin g guests received in coun 
ttage. Terms from 2} guns. weekly. Healthy and tif 
Bracing air.—Miss 23. High Piet) Nutley, : beautiful situation, 


WITZERLAND.—We Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms, from 6s. a day. 











pySanars - PORANOT. La Sapiniére. St. Marguerite- 
sur-Mer, 7 mi TO ° hing, lo ancs, 
open july. Apply Mile. Mono. a ReneS 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PROPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Deseri List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's 





193 Regent Street, W. r. 


LITERARY 


UrHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
ys, Music and to Mr. AR STocKWELL, Publisher, 
Hill, Lenten. “No r ng fees. Typing ae = y New enthen — 











P ERSONAL Tue TECHNIQUE OF THE NovEL. 
I Tue Swort Story. 
NSTRUCTION Verse WritTinc. 


Atso Posta, Courses. JOURNALISM. 
Prospectus on application te Miss IRONSIDE, 73 Gower St., W.C. L 


JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 
PRIVATE TUITION | by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known 

journalist con! ‘ _- 
Neat & Tucken, Walter House, $2 1 bediond Berset: — 


TYPEWRITING 


TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
Teporters available for every class of meeting. "Senpemenr shorthand- 
provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed b 
A typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Sudieehem Fann Cities, Bristol 




















TYfEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 

a » Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
London, Wc, “PPlication to Miss G. V. Hitpircm, 35 Gray's Inn Road, 
tendon, W.C. 1. 





AUTHors’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
always available.—Miss Roberts, 5 High Holborn. 





Fenn NER BROCKWAY recommends Dorothy Baker, 47 St. 
tg¢'s Square, S.W.x (’Phone: Victoria 3806), for Typewriting, 





REDEEMABLE SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


3 & 4 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 
DIRECTORS : 
Ap. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. (CHarrMan). 
J. J. OULET. 
ARTHUR SHEPHARD. 
2nd June, 1924. 
HE Directors have declared an interim dividend of 3% 
being at the rate of 6% per annum in respect of the 
half year ending 30th June, 1924. Cheques will be posted 
on 14th July to shareholders on the register on Sth July. 
The transfer registers will be closed from 7th to 12th July 
inclusive. 

The Directors take this opportunity of presenting an 
interim report on the progress of the Trust. Since the end 
of last year the following new, or additional, investments 
have been acquired. 


$4400 Hereford Railway Co., 4% Stock (Guaranteed). 
10 Cuba Co. $100 7% Cum. Pref. Shares. 
£900 Operators’ Trust, Ltd. 73% 10 Year Con- 
vertible Notes. 
70 Ratanui Rubber Estates, Ltd. £1 Ordinary 
Shares. 
$10000 Argentine Government External Sinking Fund 
6% Gold Bonds. 
100 Leopoldina Railway Co. Ltd. 53% £10 
Preferred Shares. 
400 Harrods (Buenos Aires) Ltd. 8% Pref. shares. 
$5000 City of Buenos Aires 63% Bonds 1955. 
1000 Provincial Cinematograph Theatres 7}% Pref. 
Ord. £1 shares. 
200 City Association Ltd. £1 Ordinary Shares. 
100 Majuli Tea Co., Ltd. Ordy. £1 shares. 


£220 Willans & Robinson Ltd. “A” 6% Cum. 
Pref. Stock. 
25 Waterlow & Sons Ltd. Deferred Ordy. £10 
shares. 
300 Old Silkstone Collieries Ltd. 8% Cum. Pref. 
£1 shares. 
$1000 Antioquia Railway 12% Bonds (guaranteed). 


100 Borelli Tea Co., Ltd. Ordy. £1 shares. 
£400 Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 7% 1st Mort. Deb. 
Stock. 
100 Shell Union Oil Corporation Common Shares. 
50 Bargang Tea Co., Ltd. Ordy. £1 shares. 
20 Assam Dooars Tea Co.,Ltd. Ordy. £10 shares. 
£1000 Metropolitan Railway Consolidated Stock. 
375 Hoffmann Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 7$% Cum. 
Pref. £1 shares. 


Certain investments have been realised at a net profit of 


£583 2s. 1d. which goes automatically to increase the 
reserves. 


Since the close of the year 4,972 additional shares have 


been subscribed, bringing the issued capital to £39,447; 
there remain 10,553 shares unissued, which are still avail- 
able at the original issue price of 21s. 
up to 30th June will receive the full interim dividend of 3% 
payable 14th July. Application forms may be had on 
request. 


Shares subscribed 


The Trust’s operations continue to be satisfactory in all 


respects and if, as the Directors have reason to anticipate, 
revenue continues to come in at the same rate as during the 
first half of the current year, they will be able to recommend 
an increase in the final dividend. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. GAIN, Secretary. 
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TT 
= THE = 
| Liberal Magazine | ) 
= Edited by HAROLD STOREY. = 
z = THE 
2 June Number. = || PICTURE GUIDES || A 
= ® = A NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL BOOKS — 
= ALL THE FIGURES OF THE BUDGET. = Each book contains about 200 photogravure Vo. 
= = illustrations. Sm. 4to 7/6 net — 
= ® = “The Medici Society has apparently set itself to 
= = convince a doubting werld that even a guide book 
= DETAILED RECORD OF THE GOVERNMENT. = may be a thing of beauty.”—Weekly Westminster. 
= 8 = 
= NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION: = PUBLISHED @0-va¥ | Oana 
= RECORD OF ANNUAL MEETING, = The French Riviera -' 
= with Photographs. = ~ -. aeeee & P. BOREL. Preface by Tax 
FE] ® = A delightful account of the beauties of the Céte — 
= FULL PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARIES, = i alae enthusiasts and illustrated by Onan 
= BILLS, BLUE BOOKS, = 
= &c., &c. = ALREADY PUBLISHED | tne 
= ™ ® = The Italian Lakes | — 
= . 6s. a year. = , 
= LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, = By G. FAURE, Qa ee) - 
= = the Ea 
= 42 Parliament Street, London, S.W. |. =: C ble & Th 
= = renoble ereabouts C eeE 
annem se neem aes k 
By H. FERRAND. (Now reprinting.) 
“ hemes Page is —— with the most admirable | | 
THE photographs.”—New Statesman. 
52 THE. HOGARTH PRESS PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. asser’ 
“i is: “i 
Reminiscences by the author of 5 r] M. } 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY “i enemy seme o6 Presi 
> TH 
SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS 7/6 an a —- party 
by > I 
LESLIE STEPHEN 3 WITH A CAMERA vd 
These reminiscences, written by Sir Leslie Stephen, | 
in 1903, but never yet published in book form, tell of By MARIUS MAXWELL. 113 Photogravure Plates anot} 
his youth at Cambridge, his visit to America during the ( after photographs by the Author. has b 
Civil War, and his relations with such famous men as " eas ia 
Stevenson, Ténnyson, and Carlyle. ‘ Edition de Luxe limited to 300 appe: 
copies for England. Numbered He s 
MOCK BEGGAR HALL & signed. Demy 4to. £12 12s. Presi 
A New and Important Book of Poems The finest collection of big game photographs ever or fo 
by ‘ made, with an account of the author’s adventures 
ROBERT GRAVES 7/6 ‘ when taking them in Equatorial Africa. a 
With a cover design by WILLIAM NICHOLSON’ jf a ow 
, we s 
woe <a gt : UST A COOKERY BOOK with 
; | J 
THE ee DAUGHTER By Mrs WATERS, Author of “The | Cook's oh 
' ecameron.” emy Svo. - 2 
F. M. MAYOR 7/6 Some hundred dishes for households large whet! 
Author of The Third Miss Symonds ‘ and small, economically planned. more 
a Somers mg eae . This book is far out of that ; 
e ordinary. —/Vew tatesman. , 
a 
[ R W N It | 
IN O by TO , THE MEDICI SOCIETY, eo shoul 
7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, - cond 
CORALIE HOBSON 4/6 ; ’ hse 
This book of short stories is a brilliant and realistic also at Liverpool, Bournemouth, & Harrogate. ma 
study of lives and characters in a northern town. karan 
Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sreaicut & Sons, | thy —_. 5 —* So eee by the Sraresman Pusttsutnc Co., Lrp., 10 Great justic 












